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the meeting of the wheat 


Today the wheat harvest is in full swing. Tomorrow in 
one of our great mills the wheat from one field will meet 
up with wheat from other fields. 

This meeting of the wheat is part of the process we 
know as blending. It is the secret of the unvarying 
uniformity that is a characteristic of all International 
Milling flours—the uniformity which is so important 
to you in your own baking problems. 

Actually, with us, this blending process starts early 
in the growing season. While the wheat is still in the 
fields, our field men are sending in specimens for us 
to analyze in our Bakery Research Laboratories. From 
these reports we build up a careful record of the char- 
acteristics of all wheat from Texas to the Canadian 
border. And so, when the wheat is harvested and comes 


to market, we are fully informed about its quality and 
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characteristics. This enables our buyers to purchase 
not only the choicest wheat, but wheat with the exact 
qualities we require. 

Yes, it is these records, these laboratory analyses of 
each shipment of wheat, that make possible the correct 
blending to obtain flour of the high quality and stand- 
ards that we demand. That is why we are able to serve 
you with flour of unvarying uniformity—flour that you 
can rely on to meet your baking requirements day after 
day, month after month without calling for any adjust- 
ment in your schedule. 

This careful quality control, this emphasis on unvary- 
ing uniformity, which is part of the production of In- 
ternational “Bakery-Proved” flours, is important to 
you. It is aimed at bringing you a flour that will make 


your loaf the best in your market. 
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outing the insects ~f-brought by British mercenaries 


Whether or not the German mercenaries 
whom Lord Howe threw against: the 
American colonists in the Revolution- 
ary War were responsible for bringing 
the Hessian fly to this country in straw 
to bed their horses is a matter of his- 
torical debate. 

There is, however, no need to debate 
their presence and their menace to 
wheat ever since the insect first was 
discovered near a former Hessian camp 
site on Long Island, New York, in 1779. 
Since then this minute, mosquito- 
like wheat destroyer, known to be of 
European origin, has moved westward 
at the rate of a few miles each year, 
until now, except where controlled, it 
Ttavages wheat fields in the more tem- 
perate zones from coast to coast. 

It is indeed a strange twist of history 
that insect immigrants named for for- 
mer invaders should rise each year to 
plague the farmers of our nation! 


97 billion flies per acre 

Producing two generations a year, the 
Hessian fly lays eggs in fall and lays 
again in spring. The eggs, laid in grooves 
on the upper surfaces of the plant’s 
leaves, hatch within 14 days. The tiny 
ted maggots crawl down the leaf to 
develop on the plant stem between the 
leaves, Here they feed, sapping the 
life-giving juices of the young plant, 
cutting down head weight, and so weak- 
ening the straw that a gust of wind 
may bring the loss of the entire mature 
“top in a field thickly infested with the 
fly brood. 


The larva survives winters and sum- 
mers by surrounding itself with a red- 
dish-brown coat. It is the coat which 
tives the larva the name of “flaxseed,” 
which it closely resembles at this period. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: 


Plant Scientists have proved how 
rapidly a field may be infested by the 
hardy fly. Under test observation 603 
adult flies emerged from one square 
yard of wheat stubble. This equals 
1,459,260 flies per acre. Females of the 
hatch, each depositing an average of 


285 eggs in the fall, could lay a total of. 


This photograph shows Hessian fly sus- 


ceptible wheat destroyed in three rows at 
left, while resistant wheat stands in the 
three rows at right. The large photograph 
above shows a test of Hessian fly resist- 
ance of wheat varieties in the seedling 
stages. The six rows in the foreground 
were extremely susceptible and were large- 
ly killed. The seventh row from the front 
proved highly resistant and has been used 
as the parent of many new winter wheats 
bred at Purdue University. 


415,889,100 eggs. Females of the new 
hatch could ‘deposit an average of 230 
eggs each, bringing the total to 
57,392,695,800 flies per acre the follow- 
ing fall. 


Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.8.A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 


Of course this rate of reproduction 
does not occur in nature but it indicates 
the tremendous danger of the egg-lay- 
ing potentiality of the Hessian fly. 


Plant Scientists attack 


Knowing the danger, Plant Scientists 
attacked the problem and combed the 
world for varieties of wheat resistant 
to the ravaging fly. Of thousands ex- 
amined, only a few varieties were found 
resistant. Spring and durum wheats, 
undesirable for baking, were crossed 
with winter wheats which had good 
grain qualities and gave high yields. 
These spring and durum wheat parents 
contributed their resistant character- 
istics. From the progeny of such crosses, 
fily-resistant wheats of high yield, 
good baking and milling quality have 
been selected. ‘ 

Plant Scientists do not know what it 
is that kills the fly larva which feeds 
on resistant wheat. All they know is 
the larva dies soon after beginning to 
feed on these varieties. 

‘Successful analysis of this mysterious 
killing quality may lead us to eventual 
control of the Hessian fly menace,” say 
Plant Scientists of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Purdue University 
where Hessian fly control is a major 
project. 

Stronger races of flies may come 
But, Plant Scientists warn, races of 
flies may develop which are capable of 


successfully attacking the varieties now 
fly-resistant. And the Scientists are 


breeding colonies of flies actually so 
that resistant wheat varieties, as they 
are discovered, may be subjected to the 
more highly destructive races of flies. 

Today’s breed of Hessian flies, how- 
ever, are prolific and vicious enough 
in certain years to cause an estimated 
national loss of $100,000,000 to the 
year’s crop. It is evident that constant 
control must be exercised. 


How farmers may help themselves 


As a major method of control, Plant 
Scientists recommend: 

First, that farmers whose wheat has 
been attacked by the fly plow under, if 
possible, all stubble in the fall of the year. 

Second, that they delay their winter 
wheat planting so that seedlings emerge 
after the flies have vanished in the fall. 
Safe-sowing dates for planting have 
been established and tabulated for vari- 
ous states. These dates are, of course, 
subject to weather changes which may 
affect the development of the insect in 
many areas. 

Meanwhile the work on control is 
going on under the direction of the 
Plant Scientists—wheat breeders and 
entomologists—of the State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations, notably 
Purdue, Kansas and California, and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. . 

Pillsbury is indeed proud to play a 
small part by documenting this work 
of the Plant Scientists in the control 
of the Hessian fly. 


vecanented »y Pillsbury Mills, Ine, 
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Your Feed Bags do Double Work 


WHEN THEY’RE STYLED IN BEMILIN PRINTS 






Demand for doubie-purpose, dress-print bags began sweeping 
the country years ago. It’s bigger than ever now. Take advantage 
of this demand by packing your feed in Bemis Bemilin Bags. 


Thus, you get the benefit of exclusive patterns created by noted 
New York designers... patterns with a flair women prefer. 
There’s a wide variety ... different, unusual, desirable patterns 
usually found only in high-priced, exclusive garments. 


The Bemis Band-Label, printed with rich, colorful inks, keeps 
your brand highly visible for all-round identification. Yet the 
pasted label is easily removed by soaking in water. For extra 
Sales power, pack your feed in Bemilin Bags. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore’ * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn ' Louisville «Memphis «Mi polise Mobil 
Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago « Denver \ *BAGe New Orleans « New York City * Norfolk 
rg 











Detroit * East Pepperell « Indianapolis ' Oklahoma City * Omaha « Orlando 
Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles y3 S ———Peoria*Pittsburgh*Salina*Salt Lake City 
St. Helens, Ore. © St. Lovis * San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 
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Preferred Choice... 


Yes, KELLY’S FAMOUS quality is preferred in thousands of 
homes for the fine baking results obtained.” That’s why so many 
housewives call for KELLY’S FAMOUS time after time. And 
that kind of brand loyalty is an important aid to any flour dis- 
tributor’s sales. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WELLEAN HELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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for successful baking 


Here’s a double exposure done on purpose. 
Russell-Miller Flours first get constant atten- 
tion throughout the milling process itself—to make 
sure that highest standards are maintained. 
Then the experimental bakery tests actual oven 
performance—to make sure that breads, pastries 


Double exposure makes Russell-Miller ‘double sure” and cakes baked from these flours are uniform, 
that you'll do successful baking. tender and delicious. 
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To Keep 


TownGrier 

















WN ATURE has again endowed America with one of the largest 
and finest of wheat crops, and movement of this new crop to 
market is growing each day. 





From the very first of each year’s harvest, Midland wheat buyers 
are on the job. Just a couple of weeks ago the first car of new crop 
hard winter wheat arrived in the Kansas City market from Texas 
and was purchased by the Midland Flour Milling Co. As cutting 
moves northward, we will be buying wheat as each new section 
comes to harvest. 


Flour milled from these early purchases is carefully analyzed in our 
modern central laboratories for baking qualities, strength and mix- 
ing tolerance. Thus in the first few months of the crop year, we 
obtain a comprehensive picture of new crop quality and know just 
where to select the wheats with superior baking properties. That 
wheat only is the kind that makes the famous TOWN CRIER quality. 














——— 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY PAUL UHLMANN, 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY ~- Chairman of the Board 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., JOHN W. CAIN, President 


N N, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
Sak AND ULATER. 300. GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 

* R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 

2,250,000 BUS. 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
Kansas,-Oklahoma and Missouri PAUL UHLMANN, Jr. Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 

-JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 



































MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘tour 





Here’s a thought for flour distributors. Every time a 
miller gives something away to effect a sale—in the price 
of flour, in a sales inducement, in a free gadget, he has 
to take the cost out of the quality of the wheat, the care- 


fulness of milling or the grade of the product. 


Arnold of Sterling follows the policy of making 
THORO-BREAD the highest in quality and selling it 


on its merits of actual worth to the consumer. 





HHAGLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,500 Sacks Daily 
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Grain Supply Far Short of Needs 





PARIS CONFERENCE TOLD ONLY 
CARE CAN SUSTAIN FOOD LEVEL 


‘aint 
Major Obstacles to Complete Fulfillment of Grain Re- 
quirements Are Short Supply and Lack of 
U.S. and Ocean Transport 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Disclaimers that 
the grain: exporting nations can 
bridge the gap between the 50 million 
ton requirement for 1947-48 and the 
available export surplus of 32 million 
tons were given to the meeting of the 
special cereals committee of the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council 
in Paris last week, in session at the 
invitation of the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization of the United Na- 
tions. The Paris meeting of the IEF'C 
got under way July 9. 


Spread Seen Week Ago 


The news of the widening spread 
between demand and supply was ex- 
clusively revealed in the July 8 issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. 

Despite a huge Western Hemi- 
Sphere wheat crop, the leading agri- 
cultural officials of this nation and 
Canada, Clinton P. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and George Mc- 
Ivor, Chief of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, told the importing nations 
that only through the most careful 
handling of internal food collections 
and rigid ration controls would the 
needy nations of the world be able to 
sustain their populations at present 
ration levels. 

Western Hemisphere exporting 
grain countries will move into the 
export stream to the limit of their 
abilities, but even this maximum ef- 
fort would be inadequate to meet all 
requirements, officials said. 

Major obstacles to a complete ful- 
filment of grain requirements, ac- 
cording to these two experts, were in- 
ternal and ocean shipping facilities, 
price and financial difficulties and an 
estimated demand which was far 
greater than grain resources. 


Tonnage to Fall Short 


In an address opening the IEFC 
Paris meeting, Secretary Anderson 
told the delegates that, “The total 
tonnage of world grain exports will 
fall short of the amount needed to 
enable the importing countries to in- 
Crease their working stocks or to im- 
prove their rations greatly . ... unless 
Importing nations as a group maxi- 
Mize grain collections from farms 
and manage rations carefully 
throughout the year. Next spring 
may bring for the third successive 
year intense crisis.” 

On the price side, Secretary An- 

rson, in an unmistakable allusion 
to Argentina, cited that importing 
Nations had purchased wheat from 
the U. S. at lower prices than in all 
Other exporting areas save one. Ris- 
ing grain prices will deplete buying 
bower of the importing nations, Mr. 
Anderson observed. 


“Self-Help” Part of Plan 


Self-help on the internal agricul- 
tural front is part of the Marshall 





plan for the rehabilitation of Europe, 
Mr. Anderson told the Conference. In 
this connection Mr. Anderson cited 
the advances made in the Philippines 
in copra production, and in Africa in 
production of ground nuts, through 
local cooperation. 

Attacking the core of the problem, 
Mr.. Anderson called attention to the 
contributing causes of the world food 
shortage. 

They are, he said, reduction of 
coal output, which in turn reduces 





production of such fertilizer mate- 
rials as nitrogen. Imports of cereal 
grain alone do not remedy these defi- 
cits, the secretary stated. 


Larger Wheat Export 

Mr. Anderson stated that during 
the current crop year, our exports 
of grain would consist of a larger 
share of wheat, but he warned that 
in view of internal difficulties it 
would be unwise for importing na- 
tions to count on the U. S. as a 
source of expanded ceréal grain ex- 
ports in the crop year. 

Large quantities of corn were ex- 
ported in the year 1946-47 because 
supplies of this grain were the only 
means through which demands on our 
supplies could be met. As the 1946- 
47 crop year drew to a close, domes- 
tic wheat supplies were reaching a 
vanishing point and procurement for 
export was driving prices upward 
thereby defeating the export goals. 





’48-’49 Marketing Quotas, Acreage Allotments Out 

WASHINGTON — Formal announcement that there will be no wheat 
marketing quotas and no acreage allotments during the 1948-49 wheat pro- 
duction and marketing season has been made by the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 


Action was taken in accordance with provisions of the 


Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 designed to protect both consumers 
and producers by maintaining adequate supplies of food. The action taken 
is considered desirable in view of the world food situation, USDA said. 





PMA Not Getting Enough 80% 
Flour; Slow to Raise Price 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration has 
only been obtaining about 50% of its 
total flour purchases in 80% extrac- 
tion flour, it has been learned. The 
agency is reported to be concerned 
over the light offerings and it is be- 
lieved that PMA officials will start 
conversations with industry officials 
soon to determine what steps must 
be taken to increase the offerings 
of 80% extraction flour. 

Meanwhile, the agency has not 
yet put into effect an expected in- 
crease in its buying price to com- 
pensate for higher wheat costs. It 
is learned that the PMA is fairly 
well off for flour for July-August 
and may defér any adjustments in 
prices until the wheat market sta- 
bilizes at what it hopes will be lower 
levels. 

PMA’s flour buying pricés for July 
shipment are $5.35 Gulf and $5.55 
East Coast for 72% extraction flour 
and $5.20 and $5.40, respectively, for 
80% extraction. August shipments 
are discounted 10¢ sack. 

PMA officials agree that with the 
recent bulge in wheat prices, their 
recent buying leVel for flour has 
been out of line and, in part, re- 
sponsible for the relatively small of- 
fers of 80% extraction flour. In 
addition, PMA officials believe that 
a number of mills which might have 
offered 80% extraction flour were 
well booked and did not have the 
capacity for 80% flour at this time. 
This comment is discounted in in- 
dustry circles, however. Price is 
said to be the factor discouraging 
offers of 80% flour. That the Min- 


neapolis area has been effective- 
ly shut out of the-PMA program 
because of low prices is agreed upon 
by both government and industry 
spokesmen. 

Purchases of flour by the PMA 
during the period July 4-11 amount- 
ed to 867,600 sacks, bringing the 
total since July 1, 1947, up to 1,228,- 
000 sacks. The agency bought 3,- 
004,917 bu. wheat during the July 
4-11 period, along with 1,020,000 bu. 
grain sorghums and 88,417 bu. bar- 
ley. Since July 1, wheat purchases 
have totaled 3,764,917 bu. 


Three Southwestern 
Millers’ Groups 
to Meet July 17 


KANSAS CITY—The annual meet- 
ing of three southwestern millers’ 
organizations will be held at the 
Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, July 17. 

The Associated Millers of Kansas 
Wheat, the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. and the Kansas-Missouri 
River Mills are the three organiza- 
tions that will elect directors and 
officers and review the year’s work. 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, will address the meeting, de- 
scribing legislative and other recent 
industry developments of major im- 
portance. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


E. T. PETTERSEN RENAMED 
ELEVATOR GROUP HEAD 


At the annual meeting of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn., 
recently, the following were elected 
to the board of directors to serve 
from July 1, 1947, to July 1, 1948: 
E. T. Pettersen, Cargill, Inc.; L. J. 
Carlin, Peavey Elevators;“B. C. Mc- 
Cabe, International Elevator Co.; E. 
S. Ferguson, Atlantic Elevator Co.; 
H. I. McMillan, Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co.; L. Weidt, Commander 
Elevator Co.; T. Beggs, Occident Ele- 
vator Co.; N. B. FitzGerald, Hubbard 
& Palmer Co., and R. G. Cargill, Vic- 
toria Elevator Co. The following of- 
ficers were re-elected: E. T. Petter- 
sen, president, and L. J. Carlin, vice 
president. J. F. McElligott is secre- 
tary of the association. 








LARGE BAKER PURCHASES 
500,000 SACKS FLOUR 


KANSAS CITY—One large baker 
purchased around 500,000 sacks flour 
in the Southwest early this week. 
This followed a number of round- 
lot purchases made by other bakers 
last week. 





Cuba Cancels Flour Subsidy; 
Other Foreign Trade Limited 


MINNEAPOLIS — Exporting mills 
have received word that the Cuban 
government, in a decree published 
and effective July 11, cancelled its 
flour subsidy program, which pro- 
vided a $4.98 subsidy on a 200-lb. 
sack of U. S. flour imported by the 
island. 

At the same time the decree 
raised the ceiling price of flour and 
bread by an amount said to be suf- 
ficient to offset the subsidy. 

The Cuban subsidy program has 
been a source of much bother to 
Cuban importers and to U. S. mills 
in recent months. The bigger im- 
porters on the island did not like 
the methods under which the sub- 
sidy payments were made through 
Cuban banks and many of them re- 
fused to engage in flour business un- 


der its terms. 

Meanwhile, the smaller Cuban im- 
porters took hold in fairly good 
volume and most U. S. mills desir- 
ing to keep their brands represented 
in Cuba dealt with the smaller im- 
porters. As a result these mills are 
pretty well sold up on the amount of 
flour they feel they can spare to 
Cuba. 

The general private export flour 
trade has been quiet the past week. 
Portugal purchased about 20,000 
sacks of 80% extraction flour at 
$5.45, sacked, New York, for August 
delivery at eastern seaboard. This 
appeared to be the only outstanding 
foreign purchase. Scattered sales to 
Latin America were reported, but 
volume was light. Norway still has 
flour to buy on its August allocation. 
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20% Drop in Corn Outturn Indicated 





PLANTING DELAYS AND FLOODS 
CAUSE HEAVY LOSS IN IOWA 


Estimate of 2,612,809,000 Bu. Is 700 Million Below 1946 
Record—Oats, Barley Also Below Average—Larger 
Reserve Stocks to Bolster Supplies 


WASHINGTON — May and June 
wet weather delays and widespread 
flood damage knocked 700 million 
bushels off of the growing corn crop 
prospect as compared with a year 
ago, the U. S. Crop Reporting Board 
revealed in its July 10 report based 
upon conditions July 1. The board 
set the probable yield at 2,612,809,000 
bu., lower than even the most pes- 
simistic private guesses. Such a crop 
would be 20% lower than last year’s 
record. 

With oats and barley well below 
average, the short corn production 
puts a decided crimp in the over-all 
feed grain supply situation, which 
now sizes up as follows: 

1. Corn, 2,613 million bushels 
against a five-year average of 3,058 
million bushels. 

2. Oats, 1,247 million against an 
average of 1,335 million. 

3. Barley, 285 million bushels 
against 312 million average. 


. Reserve Stocks Larger 


Against this depressing picture, the 
report pointed out that stocks of 
old corn and oats are relatively large 
to bolster the supply. 

Stocks of corn for grain on farms 
July 1 were reported at 687,803,000 
bu. or 23% of last year’s crop. Stocks 
a year ago were 496,928,000, or 19.2% 
of the previous year’s crop. Stocks 
for the ten-year July 1 average were 
645,308,000 bu. or 27.2% of the pre- 
vious year’s crop. 

Stocks of oats on farms July 1 
were reported at 25,148,000 bu., or 
17.2% of the 1946 crop. Stocks a year 
ago were 274,862,000 or 17.9% of the 
previous year’s crops compared with 
191,211,000 bu. and 16.7% for the 
10 year average. 

Stocks of soybeans on farms July 
1 were placed at 6,266,000 bu. or 
3.2% of last year’s crop. Stocks a 
year ago were 6,802,000 bu. or 3.5%. 

The board pointed out that much 
depends upon a late fall, as late 
plantings throughout the Corn Belt 
have made the bulk of the crop sus- 
ceptible to early frost damage, with 





BAE TO ISSUE SPECIAL 
CORN CROP REPORTS 


WASHINGTON — Special mid- 
month corn crop reports in July and 
August will be made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics to supple- 
ment the regular general crop re- 
ports, it was announced last week. 
The reports will appear on July 22 
and Aug. 21. Crop conditions in at 
least 12 Corn Belt states will be 
canvassed in each report, which will 
estimate conditions as of the 15th of 
each month. The reports were re- 
quested by Clinton P. Anderson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture because of the 
grave outlook for feed grains, par- 
ticularly corn, the bureau said. 





the production of much soft corn a 
strong possibility. 


Number of Animals Off 


The report added that the number 
of grain-consuming animal units is 
declining, with decreases in cattle 
likely to more than offset hog in- 
creases. Thus the supply per animal 
unit, while well below the record 
quantity last season, is likely to be 
larger than in five of the past 10 
good crop years. 

The low corn estimate was admit- 
tedly a disappointment to department 
officials, who had geared a prospec- 
tive 1947-48 export program to a 
2,800 million-bushel crop or better, 
but there was still considerable op- 
timism that the crop would improve 
rapidly in July and August. 


Iowa Hardest Hit 


Severest damage was indicated in 
Iowa, where the yield an acre was 
estimated to be a third below last 
year and the acreage was down from 
11,064,000 to 10,400,000 acres. The 
indicated total production was a 
dismal 396,960,000 bu. against 661,- 
620,000 harvested last year, and ac- 





counted for the lion’s share of the 
total cut-back. 

The soybean acreage was estimat- 
ed to be higher by 11%, or up to 12,- 
748,000 acres, but planting was de- 
layed in the north central states, the 
major producing area. This acreage 
may be subject to frost damage be- 
fore maturity, the board commented. 

Flaxseed production estimated at 
38,374,000 bu., represents a heavy 
increase from the 22,962,000 har- 
vested last year, and is the highest 
since the record 1943 crop. 


CORN 


Indicated production of corn in 
leading states, in thousand bushels: 


Final 10-Yr. 
July 1 1946 aver. 
Oia. csicccwse te 118,510 178,409 155,400 
Indiana ........ 173,240 231,489 179,491 
BEE. esbcseve 406,080 514,368 373,003 
Michigan ...... 48,639 50,512 55,502 
Wisconsin ..... 94,165 111,980 88,795 
Minnesota ..... 196,692 239,888 180,581 
TOWS  vvvcsiécces 396,960 661,620 472,763 
Missouri ....... -135,966 171,976 115,464 
South Dakota .. 105,084 120,300 60,290 
Nebraska ...... 196,425 231,362 145,881 
HABSAS 2. ccc cce 55,407 63,231 55,247 
Kentucky ...... 71,907 81,979 66,741 
WN eedccceee 53,235 55,012 80,209 
OATS 


Estimated production of oats in 
leading states, in thousand bushels: 


Final 

July 1 June 1 1946 

Cre 20,670 27,825 62,235 
EGR ct eniice 33,831 35,250 56,160 
er 114,716 117,510 168,693 
Michigan ...... 28,050 25,024 71,890 
Wisconsin ...... 120,873 117,720 124,758 
Minnesota ..... 176,943 183,113 192,168 
CELT ee 204,696 197,307 220,476 
Missouri ....... 27,100 30,87 0,884 
North Dakota.. 70,092 73,811 62,764 
South Dakota .. 101,218 99,360 100,398 
Nebraska ...... 64,612 56,936 71,708 
SS Beas 38,136 34,080 40,556 
Oklahoma ..... 29,393 29,876 24,780 
WOES cvccesecs 31,248 30,710 36,366 


Farm Wheat Stocks 
40,427,000 Bu.; 
Lowest Since 1937 


WASHINGTON — Stocks of old 
wheat on farms July 1, 1947, are es- 
timated by the U. S. Crop Reporting 
Board at 40,427,000 bu., the lowest 
since 1937 and less than half the July 
1 average. Old crop wheat remaining 
on farms represents only 3.5% of pro- 
duction in the preceding year, com- 
pared with 3.8% on July 1, 1946, and 
the average of 10.6%. 

Farmers have reduced their farm 
holdings of old wheat to nominal 
quantities in most states. In Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, where harvest 
of the new crop was under way on 
July 1, the farm carry-over of old 
crop wheat was only 1, 1 and 5%, 
respectively, of last year’s production. 

A little more than half the pres- 
ent farm stocks of old crop wheat is 
in the four states of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Mont:na. 
The heaviest movement from farms 
occurred prior to April 1, and disap- 
pearance since April 1, of 99,428 000 
bu. was only slightly greater than av- 
erage. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS PICNIC 
MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Baker-Allied Picnic sponsored by the 
Associated Bakers of- Minneapolis, 
will be held July 16. 








Spring Wheat Improvement Boosts 
Total Crop to 1,435,551,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—June added about 
25 million bushels more to the al- 
ready record-breaking total wheat 
crop prospect, the spring types fol- 
lowing the earlier pattern of winter 
wheat in showing improvement each 
successive month after planting. The 
United States Crop Reporting Board 
raised its July 1 estimate of total 
wheat production to 1,435,551,000 
bu., which is 24% above last year’s 
1,156 million-bushel crop and 61% 
above the 10-year average of 890 
million. 


Spring at 28-year High 

Production of. spring wheat, esti- 
mated at 343,429,000 bu,. is the larg- 
est in the 28 years of record. This 
year’s crop is expected to be the 
largest of record in both North and 
South Dakota. Harvested acreage 
will be about 4% greater than last 
year, and yield per acre 2.6 bu. above 
last year. 

Durum wheat production of 48,- 
018,000 bu. is 34% greater than last 
year and acreage for harvest 13% 
greater than both last year and the 
average. Yield per acre of this crop, 
at 17.3 bu., compares with 14.6 bu. 
in 1946 and the average of 13.1 bu. 
Other spring wheat production of 
295,411,000 bu. is 20% greater than 
last year and 44% above the 10-year 
average. Yield of other spring wheat 
at 17.8 bu. per harvested acre com- 
pares with 15.1 bu. in 1946 and 14.6 


bu. the average. The better-than- 
average yields expected for the 
spring wheats this year are a result 
primarily of quite satisfactory mois- 
ture conditions, particularly in 
North Dakota. Although spring 
wheat is late it is developing rapidly. 


Winter Wheat Record Holds 


The indicated winter wheat pro- 
duction of 1,092,122,000 bu. exceeds 
last year’s record crop of 874 million 
bu. and the 10-year average of 654 
million. Record winter wheat crops 
are being harvested in five plains 
states, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma and Colorado. Winter 
wheat harvesting is continuing in the 
Southwest with minimum weather in- 
terruption and with yields generally 
equalling those anticipated a month 
ago. The late May freeze damaged 
early varieties and early maturing 
fields in north-central Kansas and 
parts of Nebraska. Rains beginning 
in late May improved wheat yield 
prospects in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. Yield prospects in parts of the 
winter wheat sections of the north 
central states east of the Missouri 
River are slightly lower than a month 
ago because of heavy rains and flood- 
ing of lowlands. 


Acreage a Record 
The 73,907,000 acres of all wheat 
indicated for’ harvest in 1947 is the 
largest acreage of record. It tops the 


73.7 million-acre record that~ has 
stood since 1919 and is 10% more 
than the 67,201,000 acres harvested 
last year. Larger acreages than last 
year are indicated for nearly all pro- 
ducing states. 


Winter wheat acreage is now esti- 
mated at 54,493,000 for harvest, the 
largest on record, and the only year 
except 1919 to exceed 50 million 
acres. Important wheat states of the 
Great Plains and western area with 
record winter wheat acreage for 
harvest are Kansas, Oklahoma, ‘ex- 
as, Colorado, New Mexico, and Idaho. 
Moreover, the 1947 winter wieat 
area of 32% million acres in these 
states is 15% above last year, an‘ is 
60% of the nation’s winter w/:eat 
acreage. 


Acreage of all spring. wheat for 
harvest is estimated at 19,414,000 
acres, 3.9% more than last year. 
Other spring wheat acreage, at 16,- 
642,000 is 2.5% more than last year. 
Durum wheat, at 2,772,000 acres for 
harvest is 13% greater than the area 
harvested in 1946. The gain from !ast 
year in other spring wheat acreage 
for harvest came primarily in the 
Pacific Northwest where large in- 
creases occurred in Montana and 
Washington. Declines of 4% in North 
Dakota and 18% in Minnesota were 
partially offset by increases in most 
of the other north central states, but 
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a decline of 3.5% is indicated for the 
entire area. 


Production by Classes 
Production of wheat by classes in 
1947, with 1946 in’ parentheses for 
comparison, is indicated as follows, 
in bushels: hard red winter 750,535,- 
000 (581,832,000) soft red winter 
936,281,000 (196,947,000), hard red 
spring 256,701,000 (214,361,000), du- 
rum 48,680,000 (36,317,000) and white 
wheat 133,354,000 (126,258,000). 


Rye Crop Up 35% 

Production of rye in 1947 is esti- 
mated at 25,219,000 bu., about 35% 
above last year’s 19 million bushels, 
put a little less than two thirds of 
the 10-year average of 38 million 
bushels. The increased production 
this year compared to last is due to 
larger acreage for harvest and higher 
yields per acre. 

Farm stocks of rye on July 1 are 
estimated at only 600,000 bushels, 
compared with 852,000 on June 1. 
These are the smallest carryover 
stocks on record and only little more 
than half stocks on July 1, 1946. 
Year-end stocks have declined stead- 
ily and sharply from the peak of 15,- 
300,000 bu. on July 1, 1943. 


WINTER WHEAT 
Estimated production of winter 
wheat in leading states, in thousand 
bushels: 


Final 
July 1 June 1 1946 
MO 8 cue wike’ss 51,371 52,464 48,522 
PMGiIaung .scccces 34,364 34,364 29,692 
BMINOIS ceeseces 26,228 24,586 19,392 
Michigan ...... 29,640 31,509 22,896 
Missouri ........ 24,684 26,299 18,780 
Nebraska ...... 94,292 102,864 89,723 
MMNSAS se ievews 279,642 277,761 216,756 
Oklahoma ..... 111,490 115,168 88,262 
BROS 4c bibeSis's we 136,610 142,405 62,916 ° 
Montana ....... 23,560 23,256 32,620 
BMBhO sasesases 23,520 20,176 20,400 
Colorado ....... 56,856 49,266 35,100 
Washington 52,602 52,925 67,283 
MOZON § oecescee 19,800 17,664 20,176 
SPRING WHEAT 
Estimated production of spring 
wheat in leading states: 
‘ Final 
July 1 June 1 1946 
Minnesota ..... 19,296 21,726 25,406 
North Dakota .. 178,255 169,591 139,824 
South Dakota .. 50,313 44,369 47,653 
Montan@ ....... 48,195 43,098 29,775 
BENO Niall a's we 16,416 13,470 14,446 
Washington 15,960 11,390 10,682 


Durum wheat included in above totals 
44,520,000 bu. in North Dakota and 2,508,- 
000 bu. in Seuth Dakota. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPOINTED MANAGER 
WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Francis G. 
La Fave has been appointed manager 
of the St. Regis Paper Co.’s multi- 
wall paper bag plant here, according 
to Willard E. Hahn, manager of bag 
production. Mr. La Fave was night 








“superintendent of the bag plant for 


approximately one year prior to his 
promotion to manager. In his new 
capacity, he replaces Budd E. Simon- 
ton, who recently became bag plant 
Manager at Oswego. Mr. La Fave 
joined St. Regis in 1935 in the bag 
printing division at the Watertown 
plant. He has been affiliated with 
that plant ever since. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA HARVEST 25-75% 
DONE, ELEVATORS FILLING 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Alternate 
Sunshine and showers have encour- 
aged and: discouraged wheat growers 
in the crucial stage of harvesting 
this year’s bumper crop, Practically 
all wheat is garnered in the south- 
Western and western counties. In the 
Northwest sector, the crop is 75% 
harvested and in the panhandle 
Counties only 25% of the crop is 
Harvested. 

Enid terminal storage is approxi- 
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mately two thirds full, with an esti- 
mated 22,000,000 bushels. A shortage 
of cars has caused some elevators in 
Kay county to shut down. That coun- 
ty reports 90% of its wheat har- 
vested. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


G. E. GANO INCORPORATES 
AS HORACE GRAIN CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KAN.—George E. 
Gano, who recently sold 70 country 
elevators and a 3,300,000 bu. terminal 
here to the Bunge Corp., is once more 
incorporated and doing business in a 
new office. He received a Kansas 
charter for the Horace Grain Co., 
with offices here. The venture is cap- 
italized at $125,000. Mr. Gano re- 
tained the one 250,000 bu. elevator 
at Horace for storing wheat from the 
thousands of acres of land he owns 
in that vicinity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLS GRANTED 
AUGUST EXPORT APPROVAL 


TORONTO—Under date of July 5, 
the Canadian wheat board advised 
all mills that export flour sales could 
be made to countries other than the 
United Kingdom for shipment from 
mill by Aug. 31, 1947. 
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_NEW HIGH SALES, NET INCOME 


FOR FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 


Sales Soar to $54,767,000 Against $28,137,000 Year Ago, 
Annual Report Shows—Net Income $2,601,106 
Against $352,348 Last Year 


KANSAS CITY—A new high rec- 
ord in net sales and in net income 
was established by Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., in the fiscal year end- 
ed May 31, 1947, according to Henry 
H. Cate, president and general mana- 
ger. Figures just compiled for the 
annual report, which will be issued 
in a fortnight, show total net sales 
aggregating $54,767,000, compared 
with $28,137,000 in previous year. 
Higher prices of wheat and other 
products accounted in part for the 
new record in sales, but total ton- 
nage for the year also established 
a new high mark. 

“Expansion in trade occurred both 
in domestic and in export market for 
flour and the other products,” Mr. 
Cate said. 

Net income for the year after fed- 
eral income taxes, depreciation and 
other charges was $2,601,106, com- 


pared with $352,348 last year. This 
was equal to $5.64 a share on the 
common stock outstanding, which 
amounts to 460,858 shares. The com- 
pany has no preferred stock out- 
standing nor any bonded indebted- 
ness. ; 

The annual report will show net 
working capital of $3,402,349 as of 
May 31, compared with $2,472,315 a 
year ago. 

All plants of the company have 
operated at maximum capacity for 
the past nine months. Enlargement 
during the year in flour milling and 
grain storage facilities made possible 
a new high record in production. 

“With the greatest wheat crop in 
history. being harvested in the ter- 
ritory of our mills and strong indi- 
cations of continued large demand 
for flour for export, outlook for the 
new year is very good,” Mr. Cate 
said. 





Wheat Price Advance on CCC Buying 


Attracts Congressional Attention 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—While Clinton P. 
Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
was in Europe pointing out that the 
Western Hemisphere nations could 
not meet the world food require- 
ments, his department moved to ob- 
tain supplies for export and prices 
rose sharply as a result of this pro- 
curement and because of the un- 
certain outlook for the 1947 corn 
crop. 

It was learned last week that Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 


officials had been told that their pro- 
curement of wheat was lagging be- 
hind shipping schedules. 

When queried about USDA pur- 
chases, officials at that agency stated 
that they were not tied to shipping 
schedules and that they might wait 
out the market to the extent of per- 
mitting ships to lay in berth until 
prices receded. 


Attracts Notice in Congress 


The impact of government buying 
on the grain markets did not pass 
unnoticed in the halls of congress, 
where. USDA officials recently had 
denied that their grain procurement 
policies had exerted inflationary ten- 





Flour Mills of America Buys 
Katy Elevator at Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY — Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, has con- 
tracted to purchase from the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railroad the 
3,300,000 bu. Katy elevator at Kan- 
sas City, Henry H. Cate, president of 
the milling company, has announced. 
The properties will be transferred by 
Aug. 6. 

With the acquisition of the eleva- 
tor, Flour Mills of America will ex- 
tend its operations to active grain 
merchandising. A separate division 
will be organized to operate the ele- 
vator and do a general grain mer- 
chandising and storage business, Mr. 
Cate said. 

One of the largest elevators in 
Kansas City, the Katy plant is a re- 
inforced concrete house built some 
20 years ago. The elevator has been 
operated since its construction by 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City. 


The Uhlmann firm operates the 4,- 
000,000 bu. Wabash elevator in Kan- 
sas City and other extensive terminal 
and country storage facilities in the 
Southwest. 

With the newest purchase and ad- 
ditional space under construction, 
Fiour Mills of America will have ag- 
gregate elevator capacity of 12,239,- 
000 bu. 

The purchase of the Katy elevator 
follows: the recent purchase by the 
company of the Alva Public Terminal 
Elevator of 1,500,000 bu. capacity. 
An elevator addition of 1,000,000 bu. 
to the St. Louis storage of the com- 
pany is under construction and will 
be ready to receive wheat within 60 
days. 

Of the firm’s total storage ca- 
pacity, 1,371,000 bu. is represented by 
28 country elevators and the balance 
at terminals and milling properties 
in Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. 


dencies on the markets. Prominent 
private grain trade officials, led by 
Willem C. Schilthuis, speaking for 
the North American Grain Exporters 
Assn,, told Senator John Sherman 
Cooper, chairman of a subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
that the private trade could deliver 
wheat to foreign claimants cheaper 
than purchases made by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


Sen. Cooper expressed interest in 
the sharp advance in wheat prices 
when the CCC reentered the market. 
Although Congress has extended ex- 
port controls to the government for 
eight months and allowed the CCC a 
virtual monopoly of the wheat export 
business in that period, provision was 
included to re-examine this qualifica- 
tion, and if CCC procurement con- 
tinues to exert inflationary pressures, 
it is not improbable that Sen. Cooper 
may insist that some steps be taken 
to ease the impact of procurement 
on the price of grain. Such an inter- 
vention by Sen. Cooper might lead to 
a return of wheat procurement for 
foreign claimants to the hands of the 
private grain trade. 


Capt. Conway Supports Trade 


The fight to protect private com- 
mercial interests in the export and 
commodity exchange field has been 
led by the National Grain Trade 
Council. Supporting these claims is 
Capt. Granville Conway, coordinator 
of emergency export programs, who 
stated before a congressional com- 
mittee that, in his opinion, the pri- 
vate grain export trade could handle 
the grain export business more effi- 
ciently than the CCC. 

With Mr. Anderson’s emphasis on 
the price factor in the export pro- 
gram for the 1947-48 crop year, 
gymnastics in the wheat market may 
lead to a re-opening of the procure- 
ment program long before the au- 
thorized government controls expire, 
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HOUSE, SENATE VOTE EXPORT, 
IMPORT CONTROL EXTENSION 


House Passes Bill to Continue saint ladle) Authority to March 
1, 1948, After Senate Votes Extension for Year; 
Senate Approval of Revised Bill Assured 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Continued gov- 
ernment authority to control export 
allocations on grains and import con- 
trols over fats, oils, rice and rice 
products for another eight months 
now has been assured by congres- 
sional action. 

The House July 11 passed the legis- 
lation virtually as approved by the 
Senate and as agreed upon by con- 
ferees of the two chambers. Under the 
measure passed by the House, con- 
trols will be extended until March 1, 
1948. The bill now returns to the 
Senate, where passage is assured. 

Legislation approved earlier by the 
Senate would have extended controls 
until June 30, 1948, but the eight- 


month extension was agreed upon by 
the Senate-House conference com- 
mittee. 

In passing the bill submitted by 
Sen. John S. Cooper (R., Ky.), the 
Senate incorporated an amendment 
offered by Sen. Clyde Reed (R., 
Kansas) extending rail transporta- 
tion controls under the Office ‘of De- 
fense Transportation until Jan. 31, 
1948. 

The Secretary of Commerce will 
administer the new act, to be known 
as the Second Decontrol Act, but the 
Secretary of State may certify that 
export priorities are needed on cer- 
tain goods to implement U. S. foreign 
policy. 

The Senate also amended the 
Cooper proposal at the suggestion of 
Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R., Mass.) 
to free cordage from specific controls, 


but at the same time the government 


_Wwas given permission to allocate its 


stocks of baler and binder twine to 
farmers. 


Passage of the legislation was seen 
as a victory for the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. in the struggle between the 
private grain trade and that govern- 
ment agency for control over grain 
exports to foreign claimants. How- 
ever, Sen. Cooper revealed an un- 
certainty over the propriety of the 
action. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN WATSON APPOINTED 
TO MILL SALES POSITION 


ABILENE, KAN.— John Watson 
has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., R. B. Laing, vice 
president and general sales manager, 
has announced. 





Mr. Watson, who joined the com- 
pany July 15, formerly was asso- 
ciated with C. J. Patterson in the 
laboratories of the Campbell-Taggart 
Baking Corp. at Kansas City. Later 
he was with the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, and most 
recently with the Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 





More States 


Expected to 


Prohibit 


Use of Uniaundered Flour Sacks 


At a meeting June 26 in Topeka, 
the Kansas State Board of Health re- 
quested Evan Wright, director of the 
Division of Food and Drugs, to pre- 
pare a ruling for the board’s approval 
prohibiting the use of unlaundered 
secondhand sacks in the shipment of 
flour for human consumption. 

It is expected that the board will 
take positive action at its next meet- 
ing in establishing a ban against 
secondhand containers for flour. 

A resolution prohibiting the use of 
unlaundered' secondhand bags has 
been prepared for formal approval of 
the Texas Board of Health at its Sep- 
tember meeting. Discussions indicate 
that approval for this regulation is 
assured, and it probably will be made 
effective 30 days after the board 


meets or by November 1 at the 
latest. 
Oklahoma Ban 

In Oklahoma new containers are 
required for packing of flour for 
use in that state. In Georgia un- 
laundered bags are prohibited. 

The Association of Food and Drug 
Officials of the United States at its 
recent annual meeting at Carlsbad, 
N. M., went on record as recommend- 
ing the enforcement in all states of a 
ban against use of unlaundered 
secondhand containers. 

A regulation similar to the Min- 
nesota order is being considered in 
California, according to Milton P. 
Duffy, chief of the Bureau of Food 
and Drug Inspection. Further study 
of the matter is under way. 





Good Milling, Baking Character 
Features Chemists’ Crop Report 


KANSAS CITY—Studies of milling 
and baking characteristics of the 
new Southwestern hard winter wheat 
crop up to July 10 were summarized 
by the Southwest Cereal Chemists 
1947 crop reporting committee this 
week as follows: 

“The committee finds the new Kan- 
sas wheat crop very good in milling 
character. The early high moisture 
wheat is no longer coming in and 
the lower moisture Kansas wheats 
are producing satisfactory yields on 
the mills. The flour has good color 
and very good baking properties. 

“The protein average for Kansas 
wheat is somewhere near 11% up to 
the present time. Later wheat re- 
ceipts may change this average. The 
range of protein is somewhat narrow- 
er at the time this is written than 
on previous crops. 

“The milling character is very good 
and the resulting flour, although 





slightly low in diastatic activity, pro- 
duces bread of good volume and good 
interior character. The flour ash is 
about average, and millers will prob- 
ably be able to maintain ash specifi- 
cations on the various flour grades. 
Flours respond very well to oxida- 
tion treatment and show a good tol- 
erance to yeast food. The absorp- 
tion is a little lower on these early 
wheats, but the flour is showing a 
good mixing tolerance. It should be 
pointed out that the mixing range 
starts at a little shorter mixing time 
and extends to about the same mix- 
ing time as was used from the last 
crop, making the mixing time opti- 
mum slightly shorter. 

“The sun is shining over Kansas 
and harvesting has moved north to 
the Nebraska line. When the wheat 
arrives from this northern part of 
the state, the general picture of 
Kansas wheat may change.” 


The Illinois Department of Ag- 
riculture, division of foods and 
dairies, is in full accord with the rul- 
ing in Minnesota, and officials indi- 
cate an intention to follow the rec- 
ommendations of the food and drug 
officials. While no definite action 
has been taken, Zean Gassmann, su- 
perintendent of the division, stated 
that it is anticipated that the change 
in regulations will go into effect not 
later than Jan. 1, 1948. 


Action Indicated 


No order banning unlaundered bags 
has been issued in North Dakota, 
although R. O. Baird, state food 
commissioner and chemist, states 
that he is in full accord with the 
Minnesota order regarding used bags. 
A full discussion of the problem is 
planned for the meeting of Food 
Officials of the North Central States 
at the State Game Lodge in South 
Dakota Aug. 14 and 15, Mr. Baird 
states. 

Further discussion of the Carlsbad 
resolution is expected at the summer 
meeting of the New England Food 
and Drug Officials, according to 
Charles E. Hopking, chief inspector, 
division of food and drug control, 
Rhode Island Department of Health. 
Some action on the matter may be 
taken by the New England states at 
the forthcoming meeting, it was indi- 
cated. 

A survey by The Northwestern 
Miller previously indicated that Mon- 
tana may adopt a regulation requir- 
ing laundering of flour sacks in Octo- 
ber, to be effective Jan. 1, 1948, if 
adopted. A regulation is considered 
probable in Colorado. In Pennsylva- 
nia there is no definite regulation on 
used sacks, but the general food law 
would require all sacks to meet sani- 
tation requirements. 

Officials of Kentucky, Vermont and 
New Hampshire stated that no action 
is planned at present covering the 
use of unlaundered textile bags for 
flour. 
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Milling Groups 
to Sponsor Three 
Sanitation Schools 


CHICAGO—Under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Millers National Fed- 
eration and the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, a series of three sanita- 
tion schools will be held in St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Columbus in July 
and September. 

The Statler Hotel, St. Louis, will 
be the scene of the first meeting, July 
18-19. R. K. Durham, Technical Serv- 
ice Director, Millers National Feder- 
ation, will be in charge and will 
speak. The following speakers will 
also be featured: 

E. G. Bayfield, Director of Products 
Control & Research, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago. 

Raymond Boyd, Jr., engineer, U. S, 
Hoffman Machinery Co., New York. 

Milton Caroline, assistant district 
agent, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Purdue University. 

R. T. Cotton, entomologist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 

J. Carl Dawson, J. Carl Dawson 
& Associates, Industrial Sanitation 
Service, St. Louis. 

A. A. Holzem, Valier & ‘Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

Paul M. Marshall, vice president 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., 
Chicago. 

Harold O. Olsby, superintendent 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, Il. 

W. A. Peters, superintendent, Spo- 
kane Flour Mills Co., Spokane. 

R. A. Pruett, Chief of the St. Louis 
station of the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration, St. Louis. 

George S. O. Smith, superintend- 
ent, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis. 

Donald A. Spencer, biologist, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service Research 
Laboratory, Denver. 

W. V. Van Scoyk, chemist at the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. 

George B. Wagner, entomologist of 
the department of biological control, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

W. E. Zimmerman, superintendent, 
Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Til. 

A similar sanitation school will be 
held at the Phillips Hotel, Kansas 
City, July 25-26, and at the Deshler 
Hotel, Columbus, Sept. 12-13. The 
same topics will be discussed, but 
different speakers will be present. 
The Kansas City meeting will be 
sponsored by Districts 1 and 2 of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
by the Millers National Federation, 
and by the Associated Millers of 
Kansas Wheat. 
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KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
SCHEDULES GOLF OUTING 


KANSAS CITY—The annual golf 
outing of the Kansas City Feed Club 
will be held July 16 at the Oakwood 
Country Club near Kansas City. 
Foursomes will tee off at 2:00 p.m. 
and prizes will be awarded for wi'- 
ners in the various divisions of te 
tournament. Dinner will be served at 
the club house in the evening, and 
reservations may be placed with 
Loyd Selders, Spear Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, for either the dinner 
alone or for both dinner and golf. 
In charge of the outing is Charles 
B. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., Kansas City. 
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July 5, 1947 
Two Buffalo Mills 
Closed by Strike; 

Others Threatened 


A strike by 1,600 mill workers at 
Buffalo July 14 shut down the Wash- 
burn-Crosby division of General 
Mills, Inc., and the Buffalo plant of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

The business agent for the AFL 
Grain Processors Union 21021 said 
the union seeks a 15% wage in- 
crease over the average of $1.14%4 
an hour, seven instead of six paid 
holidays annually and vacation pay 
for a 48-hour week, instead of a 40- 
hour week. 

Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the eastern division of General Mills, 
said the union turned down company 
offers of an increase of 11%¢ an 


hour. 
Strike leaders at Buffalo said the 
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stoppage might extend to five other 
mills there. 

Representatives of eight Minne- 
apolis flour mills are negotiating with 
AFL Grain Processors Union officials 
in an effort to avert a strike at Min- 
neapolis. 

The Minneapolis workers are ask- 
ing wage increases of 30¢ an hour. 
They have intimated they will accept 
15¢, and equal pay for similar work 
in all mills. Millers have offered 
114%¢ and consented to the wage 
leveling. 

About 1,500 employes are involved 
at the eight mills, while 1,000 more 
are employed in smaller plants which 
usually follow the scale of the larger 
millers. 


Minneapolis companies making the - 


offer were General Mills, Inc., Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Atkinson Milling Co., and Stan- 
dard Milling Co. 

Two other firms did not join in 
the offer. They were King Midas 
Flour Mills and International Milling 
Co. 





«CC Resumes Wheat Purchases 
at 13¢ Advance; Market Strong 


KANSAS CITY—After several 
days of comparative inactivity, Com- 
modity Credit Corp. actively entered 
the wheat market at Kansas City, 
July 11, purchasing 450,000 bu. wheat 
on a basis of $2.24% in store and 
$2.2314 on track. These prices rep- 
resented sharp advances of around 
13¢ over the previous price of 
$2.1012, Kansas City, for cars loaded 
by July 15. The agency’s bid to the 
Gulf was raised from $2.25 to $2.36% 
and later to $2.37 for July in store 
at Galveston, and $2.33 for Sep- 
tember. 

CCC’s reentry into the market was 
shortlived, however, because the July 
future quickly soared beyond $2.20, 
the top at which sales could be 
worked by the grain trade to the 





Shippers Advisory 
Board to Meet at 
Billings July 24 


BILLINGS, MONT.—Requirements 
for moving the huge Northwestern 
grain crop anticipated this fall will 
be one of the major subjects dis- 
cussed at the 8ist regular meeting 
of the Northwest Shippers Advisory 
board here July 24. 

More than 200 agricultural, indus- 
trial, commercial and transportation 
officials are expected to attend, in- 
cluding representatives of the grain 
trade and milling industry. 

National transportation and oper- 
ating conditions and car supply pros- 
pects will be discussed by R. E. Clark, 
manager of the car service division 
- Association of American Rail- 


Other speakers will include George 
H, Shafer, traffic manager, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., St. Paul; H. W. 

shop, traffic manager, Nash Finch 
Co., Minneapolis; W. M. Christel, 

portation superintendent, Soo 
Line railroad, ‘Minneapolis; O. W. 
Oway, claim agent, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; L. E. Luth, 
© manager, National Battery 


Co., St. Paul; E. G. McGovern, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Gamble Skog- 
mo, Inc., Minneapolis; H. L. Bate- 
man, traffic manager, Sears Roebuck 
& Co., Minneapolis, and J. F. Mc- 
Elligott, secretary, Northwest Coun- 
try Elevator Assn. 

agency. During that session futures 
went to $2.28%, closing at $2.26%. 

On subsequent days the market 
had yet to work down to the CCC 
level, the market closing at $2.22% 
on July 14. No purchases were made 
July 12, but 50,000 bu. were pur- 
chased July 14. The agency’s basis 
July 15 was $2.23% in store at Kan- 
sas City for July and $2.24 for Sep- 
tember. 

The government had purchased 
only small amounts of wheat for 
some time, having bought only 300,- 
000 bu. in Kansas City on the first 
two days of last week and nothing 


‘on the two following days. Appar- 


ently, shipping schedules were such 
that the CCC finally was forced to 
meet current market prices to ob- 
tain grain in time to meet steamer 
schedules. 

In asking for offers, the agency 
stated that a limited amount of No. 
1 hard winter wheat was wanted for 
September delivery of warehouse re- 
ceipts in connection with the crop 
insurance program and also asked 
for offers for nearer positions for ex- 
port. Since it has not been custom- 
ary to announce the amount of crop 
insurance wheat purchases, it is like- 
ly that the grand total amount of 
this week’s purchases will not be 
made public by the CCC. 

General trade opinion is that the 
crop insurance buying is used inci- 
dentally as a device for concealment 
of figures on the actual grain pur- 
chases made by the government. 

Cumulative purchases since the 
CCC inaugurated its current buying 
program totaled 34,899,000 bu. as of 
July 12. 

The timing of the CCC buying add- 
ed fuel to a market that had a bullish 
undertone resulting from the small 
corn crop estimate, a good volume 
of domestic flour buying, slow sales 
by wheat producers and limited 
movement of wheat to market be- 
cause of boxcar shortages. 
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Improved Boxcar Supply Aids 
Southwestern Wheat Movement 


KANSAS CITY—In spite of the 
record winter wheat crop which is 
now being harvested in the South- 
west, improved cooperation from the 
railroads this year has resulted in a 
considerably better boxcar situation 
than normally would be expected. 

As: Kansas City had its first full 
week of 1,000-car days, R. E. Clark, 
car service division of the American 
Association of Railroads, announced 
325 additional cars daily are now 
being ordered from eastern lines. 
This brings the daily total ordered off 
eastern roads to 1,525 cars. 

Even before this order was issued, 
movements from eastern lines into 
the Southwest was running well 
above the original goal of 1,200 cars. 
During the first 10 days of July the 
average number of cars entering the 
harvest area each day was 1,603, Mr. 
Clark said. 

Loadings Up 

More proof of the railroad indus- 
try’s concentration of cars was the 
fact that grain loadings on the prin- 
cipal roads of the southwest as of 
July 5 were up 23% over the pre- 
vious week. This percentage was well 
above the national average of 7% on 
that same date, the AAR official 
pointed out. 

Mr. Clark is observing the situa- 
tion from Kansas City during the 
peak of the grain movement. His 
offices are located in the Kansas City 
Southern building. 

Encouraging was a report issued 
by the AAR July 12 which listed 793 


blocked elevators in the states of 
Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas and Colo- 
rado. This is a decline from a pre- 
vious count this week of 806. 

“The cutting of Panhandle crops 
of Texas and Oklahoma will be com- 
pleted this week end,” Mr. Clark 
said July 12, “and the south plains 
harvest in, all the flow of new cars is 
being directed into the Kansas and 
Nebraska areas where the peak of 
the harvest season will be reached 
this- week. 

“During June, the principal South- 
west grain roads handled about 4% 
more grain than a year ago and that 
movement a year ago included much 
of the bonus wheat.” 


Senators’ Committee 


Keeping abreast with the situation 
from Washington are the senators 
from Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebras- 
ka who have an informal committee 
to work with the car service division 
of the AAR, the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washing- 
ton. Sen. Clyde M. Reed (R., Kan.) 
announced that the group will keep 
in touch with the situation through- 
out the peak of the harvest move- 
ment and will aid in all ways pos- 
sible. 

J. W. Holloway, executive secre- 
tary of the Kansas-Missouri River 
Mills, said July 12 that the boxcar 
situation was not critical, but was 
quite favorable in view of the large 
crop which is being harvested. 
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Northwestern Millers, Grain 
Men Study Shipping Problems 


MINNEAPOLIS—Anticipating an- 
other critical shortage of boxcars for 
movement of the new crop, the 
Northwest Grain Transportation 
Committee met at the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange July 11 to decide 
upon a plan of action to assure ade- 
quate boxcar supplies. 

The committee, sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange and 
made up of a representative group 
of the grain and milling trade in the 
Minneapolis market, has worked with 
government and railroad officials 
during recent years in efforts to fill 
boxcar needs for-Northwestern grain 
shippers. 


Officials Participate 


Participating in the July 11 meet- 
ing were officials of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. The pres- 
ent supply of grain boxcars on North- 
western rail lines and the anticipated 
need for cars based on crop estimates 
were reviewed. 

The aim of the committee is to 
keep currently advised of grain 
transportation needs and act well in 
advance to assure an adequate supply 
of cars to meet these needs, it was 
stated by D. T. McLaughlin, assist- 
ant secretary of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. 


To Name Chairman 
The committee will meet July 18 
to select a permanent chairman and 
name a delegate to represent the 
group at the meeting of the North- 


west Shippers Advisory Board in 
Billings, Mont., July 24. 

Regular meetings will be held 
throughout the crop moving season, 
and grain men state that they will 
take whatever steps are necessary to 
obtain sufficient transportation facil- 
ities to protect the interests of grain 
shippers in the Northwest. 

Co-chairmen of the Northwest 
Grain Transportation Committee are 
R. C. Woodworth and E. J. Grimes, 
both of Cargill, Inc. 
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Kansas Wheat Crop 


Estimate Raised 
to 293,040,000 Bu. 


KANSAS CITY—Expecting an av- 
erage yield of 20 bu. an acre, Harry 
L. Robinson, president of the Kansas 
Elevator Co., Kansas City, revised 
his previous estimates of the 1947 
Kansas wheat crop and boosted it 
to a record total of 293,040,000 bu. 

After surveying the situation with 
many of the state’s country elevator 
operators and farmers, Mr. Robinson 
is confident that Kansas is going to 
harvest very close to 15 million acres. 

Even the volunteer wheat has come 
through with good yields, he pointed 
out, and harvest is general through- 
out the state except in the extreme 
northwest 8 or 10 counties. 
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FLOUR DEMAND UP WITH WHEAT 
BREAK, BUT SLACKENS LATER 


Buyers Come in for 60 to 90 Days’ Needs on July 8 Decline 
—Bookings Fall Off When Renewed CCC Wheat 
Buying Erases Losses ; 


Flour millers had a fleeting taste 
of active domestic flour buying early 
in the past week when cash spring 
wheat premiums collapsed and the 
futures market was weak. Mills were 
able to reduce prices about 55¢ sack, 
which apparently was enough to 
bring in a-flood of orders. Two days 
later, however, the wheat market 
turned sharply upward and the flour 
demand fell off as the previous price 
reductions were erased. Bookings to- 
taled several times capacity during 
the buying splurge and for the week 
averaged close to 200%. 


EXPORT TRADE 
LIGHT 


Export trade was dull and Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
sales were light. Portugal purchased 
around 20,000 sacks of 80% flour at 
$5.45, sacked, New York, for August 
delivery at eastern seaboard, the 
only outstanding foreign purchase. 
Presumably that nation has more to 
buy for August. Scattered sales to 
Latin America were reported, but 
volume was light. Southwestern mills 
estimated the week’s export business 
at only about 8% of capacity, the 
smallest for many months. 


Effective July 11, the Cuban gov- 
ernment canceled its subsidy pro- 
gram which had provided a subsidy 
of $4.98 per 200-lb. sack of U. S. flour. 
At the same time the Island govern- 
ment increased the ceiling prices of 
flour and bread to offset the subsidy 
loss. 


SPRING MILLS BOOK 
150% CAPACITY 


Spring wheat mills booked about 
150% of capacity the past week, most 
of the business coming on the 50@ 
55¢ break in flour prices following 
the collapse of spring wheat pre- 
miums July 8. This compares with 
72% the previous week and 128% a 
year ago. Many bakers who had been 
waiting for just such a decline in 
prices, came in for 30 to 60-day 
needs, but the demand slackened 
when wheat recovered the loss and 
advanced into new high ground. Fam- 
ily flour business also expanded, 
spring wheat mills having arbitrarily 
reduced family flour quotations be- 
fore the break in wheat to get more 
in line with southwestern prices. The 
family flour quotations had to be re- 
vised upward again, however, when 
wheat strength returned. Export in- 
quiry continues quiet, with spring 
wheat flour prices at a disadvantage 
compared with winters. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
UP MATERIALLY 


Although interest slackened follow- 
ing the sharp recovery in wheat 
prices July 11, heavy sales of flour 
were made by mills in the Southwest 
the past week. Both bakery and 
family trade bought more freely than 
for some time and there was a fairly 
substantial amount of round lots 
booked. With few exceptions, larger 
buyers covered. only for 60 to 90 
days. Sales for the week averaged 
200% of capacity, as compared with 
109% the previous week and 71% a 


year ago. The bulk of the business 
was in domestic channels. One large 
baking firm covered a_ substantial 
portion of its needs for 120 days, 
taking around 300,000 sacks in mod- 
erate lots from several mills. Several 
others bought fair amounts to 60 to 
90 days, but a few large users ab- 
stained from forward buying and 
held takings to only enough for two 
or three weeks. A good volume of 
10,000- to 25,000-sack sales was re- 
ported to medium sized bakers and 
bookings in this class were the best 
in a long time. Family business also 
improved. Nationally advertised 
brands were advanced 35¢ sack on 
July 10 and buyers were given the 
usual privilege of covering at the 
former price that day. The result was 
some fairly heavy buying for 30 to 
60 days. Export trade was dull and 
PMA sales were light. Production 
continues at a fast pace, Kansas 
City mills stepping output up to 
107% of capacity. 


EASTERN DEMAND 
SPURTS, LAGS 


Buffalo mills booked the largest 
volume of business in months when 
prices broke in the early part of the 
week. Trade later slackened when 
wheat turned strong again. Heavy 
buying of southwestern flours in the 
metropolitan New York area by chain 
and medium-sized bakers boosted 
sales to a substantial volume. Much 
of it was for 30-day shipment, but 
one large operator covered July, Au- 
gust and some September. Others 
bought for July-August. Spring 
wheat types were not moving as well 
as southwesterns, due to the wide 
price difference. Smaller bakers and 
jobbers continued cautious. New York 
flour prices recovered the 55¢ sack 
break and closed 30¢ higher than 
the previous week. 

Boston flour prices lost 50@55¢ 
sack early in the week, but more 
than recovered the loss with three 
successive 20¢ daily advances. Active 
buying followed the break, but it 
tapered off after the price turned 
up again. Most of the buying was for 
immediate shipment. Inquiry at Phil- 


adelphia picked up on the low spot 
in spring wheat prices, but it cooled 
again when quotations rebounded. 
However, mill representatives report 
that trade is not at a standstill. Some 
bakers are coming in, but others are 
in a dither as to what course to 
pursue. A number of them admit that 
stocks are lower than levels con- 


sidered safe. Pittsburgh inquiries in- | 


creased, although the flurry of actual 
buying slackened when prices re- 
covered the early week decline. Fam- 
ily flour trade shows a marked in- 
crease since the return of unrationed 
sugar. 


CHICAGO DEMAND 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


Chicago handlers reported consid- 
erable improvement in flour demand, 
although the market was not up to 
normal activity. Many bakers -have 
been forced in by exhausted reserves. 
A few round lots were booked; but 
most orders were for only one or 
two cars. Directions are good. Cleve- 
land jobbers report considerable Kan- 
sas flour sold during the week, with 
many large bakers having covered 
requirements for the next 120 days. 
Numerous bakers and jobbers, how- 
ever, remained cautious in view of 
the erratic wheat market action. 
Family trade continues at a rapid 
pace. 

St. Louis mills reported a fairly 
brisk run of bookings by the domes- 
tic trade, with orders ranging. from 
near-by to 120 days shipment. Some 
buyers, however, continued to hold 
off in the hope of more attractive 
prices. 


PACIFIC DOMESTIC 
TRADE LIGHT 


In the Pacific Northwest, Portland 
mills booked some government busi- 
ness on a basis of $5.25 sack, f.o.b., 
which figured out at $2.15 bu. for 
wheat. Domestic business still is very 
poor and the erratic course of wheat 
did not bring in any volume of orders. 
Mills are reluctant to offer very far 
in advance and buyers are equally in- 
different toward long-time commit- 
ments. Hard wheat supplies remain 
tight in the Seattle area. 


MORE INTEREST 
IN SOUTH 


More business has been done in the 
Southeast than for quite awhile, al- 
though the volume was not heavy. 
More and more buying is expected 
within the next few weeks, as many 
bakers appear to have come to the 
opinion that there is nothing to be 





Durum Granulars Up with Wheat, But 


New Sales Remain Light, Scattered 


Durum granulars are up 40¢ for 
the week, but, unlike bread flours, 
sales are still confined to an occasion- 
al car to manufacturers whose stocks 
have become exhausted. Durum mill- 
ers are not pressing sales. The pros- 
pect is for a fairly big durum crop, 
and some feel that lower levels may 
prevail. The future trend of the 
market will depend largely on ex- 
port inquiry. Meantime, shipping di- 
rections are good, unfilled business on 
mill books is being reduced rapidly 
and the outlook is good for fairly free 
buying before long, providing prices 
are right. Granulars July 14 were 
held at $5.85@5,.90 cwt., bulk, f.0,b, 
Minneapolis, 


Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, July 12, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 

Amber Durum or better...$2.52%@2.55% 


1 

2 Amber Durum or better... 2.52% @2.55% 
3 Amber Durum or better... 2.51% @2.54% 
1 Durum or better ......... 2.47% @2.49% 
2 Durum or better ......... 2.47% @2.49% 
3 Durum or better ......... 2.45% @2.48% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills, which represents the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
SORRY BoD. 2c sdvcdcccsis *149,423 62 
Previous. week ........ 91,217 38 
VORP AQBGT vi cavevetees 171,130 80 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-July 12, 1947 .....eeeeeee 222,397 
July 1-July 13, 1946 ....se0, seve 257,653 


*Preliminary, 10 mills, 
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gained by waiting further for price 
recessions. Family flour trade has 
picked up substantially, with numer- 
ous 60- to 90-day bookings. At New 
Orleans, buyers came in rather ac. 
tively for July and August shipment 
flour, with a limited number of book- 
ings for 90 and 120 days delivery, 
Southwestern flours were in best de- 
mand, buyers feeling that the pre. 
mium of springs over winters was 
too great. 


CANADIAN MILLS GET 
AUGUST QUOTAS 


Most Canadian mills will have 
filled their commitments to the U. K. 
for the 1946-47 crop year before the 
end of July. They are booked to the 
end of September for shipment to the 
U. K. and the Canadian Wheat Board 
has issued instructions that sales of 
flour may be made to countries other 
than the U. K. for. shipment from 
mills by Aug. 31. The domestic mar- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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MILLFEEDS STRONGER 
ON IMPROVED DEMAND 


—<>— 
Rise in Corn Brings Added Buying— 
East and West Coast Buy 
in Midwest 





Following a period of easiness in 
the early days of July, demanc for 
bran came to life with the stronger 
grain markets and a slackening in 
flour trade after buyers backed away 
from the higher markets. Idleness of 
some mills in Buffalo due to labor 
difficulties, threw an added demand 
on the other large terminal milling 
centers and this was augmented by a 
substantial inquiry from the Pacific 
Coast. The result was an upturn of 
$7@7.50 ton in bran prices at Min- 
neapolis and a gain of $4@5 in 
heavier feeds. 

Considerable deferred business was 
transacted at Kansas City fof decliv- 
ery through next December, the in- 
terest coming mainly from the east 
and west coasts. This interest in- 
vaded the market when for the first 
time this new crop year, flour mills 
secured buyers for flour on con- 
tracts extending into the fall and 
winter. In the meantime, the wheat 
market jumped up considerably, and 
new flour business came to a near 
standstill. This cut off the offers of 
millfeed and early this week, supplies 
were reported to be scarce. - 

Less Shorts Produced 

With mills in all areas grinding 
more 80% extraction flour, less o° the 
heavy grades of feed are produced 
and with corn higher, there is not 
enough flour middlings and shor's to 
fill the demand, millers say. These 
heavier feeds are commanding pre- 
miums of $13@14 ton over bran 


Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production by mills ir. the 
Northwest the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 58,364 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Pre duc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 52,736 tons in the 
week previous and 36,835 tons the 
similar period a year ago. Crop vear 
production to date totals 111,100 ‘ons, 
as compared with 67,198 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. Fig- 
ures show production from March 1 
to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 Ib. of millfeed being accept- 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 1b. 
of flour. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rise in CCC Buying Price 
Skyrockets Wheat oe 


Futures and Cash Wheat Values Rise 11@15'4c Bu. When 
Agency Resumes Buying at Higher Level—Farmers Holding 


An advance of 14¢ bu. in the CCC 
buying price at Kansas City and oth- 
er Southwestern points largely was 
responsible for upturns of 11@15%¢ 
in wheat futures prices the past week, 
despite mounting new crop wheat 
movement from Kansas. Other fac- 
tors contributing to the exceptional 
strength included a marked, though 
temporary, improvement in flour de- 
mand, which stepped up mill buying 
of cash wheat, and a pessimistic new 
corn crop estimate by the U. S. Crop 
Reporting Board. It was felt in 
trade circles that short corn produc- 
tion would throw an added load. on 
wheat for livestock feeding. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
leading markets July 14 were: Chi- 
cago $2.35%, September $2.31%, De- 
cember $2.31144, May $2.27%; Minne- 
apolis—July $2.64, September $2.33%, 
December $2.28%; Kansas City—July 
$2.22°s, September $2.2344, December 
$2.22%, May $2.20. 


Farmers Ordering to Storage 

Harvesting of the new winter 
wheat crop is progressing at a rapid 
rate and movement to market is lim- 
ited only by the availability of box- 
cars to transport the grain. It is re- 
ported, however, that a liberal vol- 
ume of the new crop. wheat is being 
ordered into terminal storage by 
producers who are bullish and in- 
clined to hold it or put it under fed- 
eral joan for later marketing. This 
keeps open market offerings from be- 
ing as large as the heavy receipts 
might indicate. 


Old Stocks Low, New Crop Up 


Stocks of wheat on farms July 1, 
1947, are estimated at 40,427,000 bu. 
Old crop wheat remaining on farms 
represents only 3.5% of the produc- 
tion in the preceding year, compared 
with a July 1 average of 10.6%. Ac- 
cording to the July 1 report of the 
U. S. Crop Reporting Board, the in- 
dicated 1947 production of wheat is 
1,435,551,000 bu., the largest U. S. 
wheat crop on record. It is 24% 
above last year’s 1,156 million bushel 
crop and is 61% above the 10-year 
average of 890 million bushels. The 
July 1 indicated production is 25 mil- 
lion bushels above the June 1 fore- 
casts, as prospects improved in the 
northern plains spring wheat area 
and in the Pacific Northwest. Weath- 
ef was very favorable for harvesting 
the crop in the southern plains area. 


Springs Break and Rise 


Cash spring wheat prices at Minne- 
apolis were highly erratic during the 
Week, Premiums broke as much as 
25¢ bu. early in the week, when the 
July future was being used as the 
base. Flour business had been light 
and mills had withdrawn from the 
Unusually strong spring wheat mar- 
ket. The decline placed values more 
in line with other markets and this 
brought in a wave of flour buying, 
Which, in turn, put mills back into 
the wheat market. When the CCC 
raised its buying price in the South- 
West, spring markets reflected the 
strength. Meanwhile, the trading 
basis was switched to the September 
future and No. 1 heavy dark north- 
etn spring was quoted July 12 at 
40@49¢ over September for ordinary 
Protein. Wheat with 13% protein 
brought 6@8¢ premium over ordinary 
While as much as 27¢ premium was 


paid for 16% protein. The strong 
protein grain was in demand for 
blending with the lower protein new 
winter wheat crop offerings. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis July 12. 


Heavy DNS 60 Ib.......... $2.75% @2.84% 
DNS eo ee eceeseeseece 2.74% @2.83 
DNS 58 Ib. ..cccccccccvees 2.74% @2.83% 


9 69 BO et ee 
0 
Z 
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Protein premiums: 13% 6@8¢, 14% 15¢, 
15% 21¢, 16% 27¢. 

Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1:hard quoted July 14 at 
$2.39@2.40 bu., basis delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein 
bringing 1¢ premium. Offerings in- 
creased somewhat, while demand was 
less urgent with northern outlets 
now entirely shut off. 


KC Market Erratic 


After the July 11 boost in the 
wheat market caused by resumed in- 
terest of the CCC, prices began sub- 
siding at Kansas City under the in- 
fluence of larger receipts and a 
greater amount of higher protein of- 
fers. During the period July 7-10 
premiums remained on a steady basis, 
but the July future in the meantime 
was on a daily increase of 2 to 3¢. 
Reasons for the bullish futures mar- 
ket were the greatly improved domes- 
tic flour business and a switch in gov- 
ernment exports of corn for wheat. 
During that time, for example, the 
No. 1 dark hard 12.50% protein pre- 
mium remained about 14¢ over the 
July future, while at the same time 
the wheat’s cash value went up with 
the future from $2.22 on July 7 to 
$2.30 on July 10. But when the CCC 
found need for immediate supplies of 
wheat and raised its buying base for 
wheat in store at Kansas City by 14¢, 
the market jumped up violently July 
11. On that day that 12.50% pro- 
tein was worth $2.39, even though 
premiums dropped back %¢. By July 
14 this basis had fallen to 8@9¢ over, 
with the value around $2.30. 

The Kansas City market for the 
first time this new crop year had a 
full week of 1,000-car daily receipts 
and on July 14 receipts soared to 2,- 
721 cars. Sales were between 300 
and 500 cars daily. Mill demand was 
good. 

The CCC purchased 450,000 bu. 
early July 11 at $2.23%, in store, 
$2.24%4, on track, Kansas City and 
$2.36%, Gulf. Since those purchases 
were made CCC has been unable to 
follow the market and no wheat was 
obtained on July 12. Considerable 
wheat was reported to have been 
bought for the account. of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corp. on July 11, 
but these figures are never disclosed 
in the CCC’s daily announcements. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City July 12, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard....... $2.27% @2.55% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard....... 2.26% @2.54% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard....... 2.25% @2.53% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard....... 2.24% @2.52% 
BG. Bo rer cbee cise cies 2.28% @2.35% 
Wes Bo FROU oc hes ee csccnceee 2.27% @2.34% 
NO. B TROD ce ckcccvccvccvsets 2.26% @2.34% 
No. 4 ROG wesccpescesccccccs 2.25% @2.33% 


Pacific Prices Strengthen 
Wheat prices worked steadily up- 
ward in the Pacific Northwest, with 
spot and 15-day shipment wheat in 
excellent demand from mills and feed 
manufacturers. Prices advanced to 
$2.21 bu. for soft white wheat for 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 














July 6-12, Previous July 7-13, July 8-14, July 9-15, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
DROECI WOME © 6 4.5 0 0:0.6)5 0 0-dj0 0:0 o-0 gic 00 *873,396 692,409 623,452 812,387 698,490 
WOEIIONS 5 oS celeste viiedesveveces 1,506,981 1,453,755 1,289,697 1,247,819 1,124,422 
PEEOD | wwe che Wiseseeccsssvsves 610,681 556,771 463,311 528,633 465,902 
Central and Southeast ........ *460,713 411,041 456,280 599,848 540,042 
North Pacific Coast ........... *319;761 286,685 197,234 366,639 348,508 
REED cbvic btice pes cers dcvece 3,771,532 3,400,661 3,029,974 3,555,326 3,177,564 
Percentage of total U.S. output 65 65 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
rm——-Percentage of capacity operated ~ c July 1 to 
July 6-12, Previous July 7-13, July 8-14, July 9-15, July 12, July 13, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 85 68 50 74 71 1,427,323 925,983 
Southwest ...... 98 95 89 90 81 2,669,985 2,494,435 
Buffalo ......... 102 93 77 88 80 1,056,098 914,994 
Central and Ss. E. 58 52 61 73 68 789,746 678,797 
No. Pacific Coast -89 75 55 84 85 549,109 468,525 
Totals .....¢ 87 79 72 84 77 6,492,261 5,482,734 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa: 
July 6-12 ...... 944,280 930,810 99 Doe, oe ac- 
Previous week .. 944,280 905,093 a ee i. «ai "a 
VOM? O06 oi 6 see 894,660 786,970 88 Previous week .. 646,200 *426,457 66 
Two years ago.. 814,380 786,240 97 Year ago ....... 667,800 399,866 60 
Five-year average ........-seeeees 87 Two years ago.. 667,800 556,464 83 
Ten-year average ...........eceeee 78 Five-year Average ..........eeeee 58 
Ten-year average ............s006. 56 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
July 6-12 ...... 372,720 399,876 107 Mi li 
Previous week .. 372,720 347,503 ad page ns i lin = 
9 Miy 6-48. wigs. 378, 348, 
— one shag reg rao oo Previous week .. 378,360 265,952 70 
‘df Aseepattive aie Peas : Ee ee 360,360 223,586 62 
Five-year Average ......-+.+.-eees 87 Two years ago .. 321,360 255,923 80 
Ten-year Average ..........eeeevee 79 Five-year average .....6...csecee: 69 
Wichita po re rer re 59 
Tuly 6-12 ..ccce 118,800 88,049 74 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week .. 118,800 115,320 98 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Year ago ....... 112,800 114,955 102 
Two years ago.. 111,132 90,742 82 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Five-year average ...........eee0. 78 Pesan d pas el ie 
TON-YOAF AVETAZS 2. cceccccccsccce 74 July 6-12 . 223,320 *188,624 84 
Salina Previous week .. 223,320 *153,459 69 
ps A re pe 225,720 146,924 65 
Jul CAD cicccs 100,200 88,246 88 s ’ 
Previous week .. 100,200 85,839 g6 Two years ago .. 269,100 210,863 82 
Year ago ....... 84,600 67,124 See ee ota 8+ 08 so ns 66 
Two years ago.. 80,556 61,082 76 WUAFORE QAVOTARO .i 0c cee cccccccsos 62 
Five-year Average ...........eeeee TF *Preliminary. 
WUOMAPORE GVGEENO ccccesictscussees 5 81 Portland District 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Pie =. eee 134,200 131,137 98 
Mills in fllinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week .. 134,200 133,226 92 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Year ago ....... 134,200 50,130 37 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: nd years ago .. 143,200 155,776 + 
Weekly Wiser’ Pot:ac- ve-year AVETABE oo. eee e sees seers 
¥ capacity output _ tivity Ten-year Average ........ceeescces 69 
Toly SelZ seccss 791,766 *460,713 58 BUFFALO 
 Aeacigoon week .. 791,766 411,041 52 Seiy OB 504655 601,200 610,681 102 
OOP GHG vccscce 742,206 456,280 61 Previous week 601,200 556,711 93 
Two years ago.. 795,240 599,848 76 - ‘ oi e : 
hell p< | a ae 601,200 463,311 17 
Five-year AVeTage 2... ec c ce cees 62 Two years ago .. 600,600 528,633 88 
TOR=FORF: GVOTARO 2... svccsvccscoes 63 Five-year average ................ 80 
*Preliminary. SOR-FORF BVOPARS ob csi ice sscaese 77 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1} pgincipal mills cf Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, 


-—Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 






production 
July 6-12 ..... 30,416 59,855 16,828 
Previous week.. 29,439 13,233 
Two weeks ago 30,135 16,595 
BED. we cccscceee 19,990 38,663 9,664 
1945.. .. 25,268 49,285 16,451 
1944.. ++ 22,774 43,978 14,144 
1943..... re ibbees 22,509 43,789 12,019 
Five-yr. average 24,191 47,114 13,821 


*Principal mills. tAll mills. 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


30,061 11,120 21,184 58,364 111,100 
10,064 52,736 
10,352 57,082 
14,353 7,181 14,182 36,835 67,198 
30,901 7,048 16,432 48,767 96,618 
23,583 9,435 16,909 46,353 84,470 
22,050 9,072 17,467 43,600 83,306 
24,190 8,771 17,235 46,783 88,539 


**75% of total capacity. 





15-day shipment. The CCC raised its 
price to $2.17, track, or $2.20, f.o.b. 
for first half August, but with the 
trade on the same day paying $2.21, 
it is doubtful if CCC will accumulate 
much, if any, wheat. Mills have been 
steady buyers of wheat for the past 
10 days, paying several cents above 
the CCC price and as high as $2.25 
vu. for soft wheat. Some crop dam- 
age due to high winds was reported 
from the interior, but full extent of 
the damage was not known. How- 


ever, with harvest in full swing, no 
great damage is anticipated to win- 
ter wheat. 


———=—BREAD ‘6 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

GREENFIELD, IND.—Fire July 8 
destroyed the Charlottesville elevator, 
with a loss of $25,000. The elevator 
was owned by Luther Hessong, who 
purchased it a year ago from Donald 
Thomas. Mr. Hessong had recently 
completed remodeling. 
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Increased Sugar Prices Predicted 





CONGRESSMEN CITE CAUSE 
AS NEW SUGAR LEGISLATION 


Potential $10,000,000-a-Year Levy on Baking Industry 
Seen—New Bills Would Authorize Secretary of Agri- 
culture to Set Production, Import Quotas 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — A potential $10 
million-a-year (or greater) levy on 
the baking industry is materializing 
in Congress in the form of new sugar 
legislation which would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish production and import quo- 
tas for the next five years. One bill 
has been passed in the House and a 
similar one is expected to be passed 
momentarily in the Senate. 

Although the bills are seemingly 
innocent enough on the surface, and 
have the support of most of the Re- 
publican leadership in both cham- 
bers, baking interests here and two 
Congressmen, John Flannagan (D., 
Va.) and Adolph Sabath (D., Il.) 
declare that the legislation will result 
in increased sugar prices to the con- 
sumer. In the case of the baking 
industry, with a conservative esti- 
mate of 500,000 tons of sugar con- 
sumed a year, a 1¢ lb. increase would 
mean $10 million. Further increases 
would steadily mount up into further 
millions, observers state. 

The bills shape up something like 
this: A normal domestic production 
quota of 4,268,000 tons a year is 
established. This is broken down into 
the following allotments: domestic 
beet sugar, 1,800,000 tons; mainland 
cane sugar, 500,000; Hawaii, 1,052,- 
000; Puerto Rico, 910,000, and Virgin 
Islands, 6,000. The Philippines also 
would be given a quota of 952,000 
tons in the U. S. market. Of the 
balance, 98.64% would go to Cuban 
producers. 


Needs to Be Determined 


Each year the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would determine the amount 
of sugar needed to meet the require- 
ments of the U. S., using as a point 
of departure the quantity of sugar 
used the preceding year. He would 
also take into consideration any defi- 
ciency or surplus in inventories, 
changes in consumption habits, the 
level and trend of purchasing power 
and the relationship between whole- 
sale prices and the general cost of 
living prior to the termination of 
price controls on sugar as indicated 
by the consumers’ price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The “normal production quotas” 
would then be adjusted to meet this 
consumption figure drawn up by the 
secretary. Rep. Flannagan in floor 
speeches on ‘three separate days of 
debate on the bill declared that any 
secretary would be subjected to such 
pressures by sugar interests that he 
would probably place the quotas at a 
low rate thus forcing sugar prices up 
at levels more than satisfactory to the 
producers and refiners. He bitterly 
flayed the legislation, stating that it 
had been drawn up completely by the 
sugar producing and refining indus- 





tries, two. groups that had never 
been able to get together before 
when sugar legislation was being 
written. 

That they have been able to do so 
now is thought by many observers 
here to be the result of the fact that 
they have written a bill that is air- 
tight in its protection of them. Rep. 
Flannagan named Robert Shields, rep- 
resenting the United States Beet 
Sugar Assn., as the principal author 
of the bill. Although he mainly criti- 
cized the proposed legislation, Rep. 
Flannagan also took the opportunity 
to engage in a personal attack on Mr. 
Shields. 


“Sugar Trust” Criticized 


The Virginia legislator described 
Mr. Shields as a “former high official 
of the Department of Agriculture 
who now holds a $40,000 a year job 
with the sugar industry.” Sugar 
prices have gone up 2¢ lb. in the 
last year “which fleeced the Ameri- 
can consumer out of between $275 
million and $300 million to go into 
the jeans of the sugar trust,’ Rep. 
Flannagan declared. He added that 
the intention of the new sugar bill is 
to peg the price of sugar at 12¢ lb. so 
“the American housewife” will con- 
tinue to pay enormous tributes to this 
trust. 

Mr. Shields, however, stated that 
the new legislation is “not much dif- 
ferent” than the old bills. Admitting 





that the sugar industry had a large 
hand in the writing of the measures, 
he declared that the sugar consum- 
ing habits of the nation have changed 
during the war and adjustments 
had to be made in the new bills to 
reflect this. The new legislation 
should provide “more workable stan- 
dards” of price .and production for 
both the consumer and producer of 
sugar, he said. 

He denied that there will be the 
sharp price rises in sugar that the 
baking industry and the two con- 
gressional opponents of the bill out- 
lined. Mr. Shields stated that it is 
impossible for anybedy to know 
what the price will be under the new 
bills. He added, however, that he 
believed the general cost of living 
index will begin to decline soon, and 
there should therefore’ be a reduc- 
tion in sugar prices rather than an 
increase. Under the’ provisions of 
the bill, however, he is confident fair 
prices will be arrived at for all in- 
terests. 


' Anderson Wanted Bill 


The sugar industry official revealed 
that the industry had agreed on a 
one year’s extension of the present 
sugar legislation, but had been told 
by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
this plan was not agreeable with him. 
Instead, Mr. Anderson advised the in- 
dustry that he wanted new legisla- 
tion drawn up immediately. If the 
old bill was extended, he would ad- 
vise the President to veto it, the 
Secretary is reported to have said. 

Mr. Anderson wanted a bill that 
would give Cuba a more favorable 
position than the current legislation 
and enable the island to reduce its 
high level of sugar production. It is 
believed that the new measure is 
very satisfactory to the secretary on 
this score. Other observers here be- 

(Continued on page 45) 








AD AGENCY CHOSEN — Baking Industry Program Committeemen, 
meeting in Chicago July 9, selected Foote, Cone & Belding as the adver- 
tising agency for the baking industry’s promotional program. Commit- 


teemen are shown above. 


Standing (left to right): Arthur Vos, Jr., 


Denver, Colo.; Robert M. Woods, Evanston, Il.; E. L. Southwick, Detroit, 


and E. K. Quigg, Richmond, Ind. 


Seated (left to right): J. W. Carence, 


Dallas, Texas; H. W. Zinsmaster, Duluth, Minn., chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., and C. P. Binner, ABA president and chairman of the 


program committee, Chicago. 


Rie 


Hanscom Hires 
New Workers to 
Reopen Plant 


NEW YORK—The Hanscom Bak- 
ing Corp., whose retail shops in the 
metropolitan area have been closed 
since June 13 because of a strike of 
bakery workers, resumed partial pro- 
duction at its Astoria plant July 13, 

Last week the company advertised 
for job applicants to resume produc- 
tion by Oct. 1, stating that “trouble- 
makers, agitators and malcontents 
need not apply.” The number of ap- 
plications led to a decision to re- 
open the plant immediately, accord- 
ing to Maurice K. Gottfried, presi- 
dent. 


Mr. Gottfried stated that initial 
production would be about 20°% of 
normal but that as additional work- 
ers take over the jobs this will be 
increased. 


The company official denied that 
there is any connection between the 
company’s action and the Taft- 
Hartley law, but this is believed the 
first time since the law’s passage an 
employer has hired new workers 
while a strike was in progress. 


Between 15 and 18 of the com- 
pany’s 67 retail shops were opened 
July 14 and employees in these out- 
lets are members of a different local 
from the one calling the strike. Mr. 
Gottfried characterized the leader- 
ship of the striking local as “irre- 
sponsible” and negotiations between 
it and the company remain suspend- 
ed because of this, he indicated. 


A pay increase of 30¢ an hour 
has been asked by the union which 
settled July 7 for half that amount 
with seven other baking companies. 
The Hanscom company refused to 
negotiate with the union but offered 
individual strikers the 15¢ increase. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY BULK DIVISION 
HEADS’ MEET IN ATLANTA 


ATLANTA—Branch managers and 
representatives of the bulk division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., operating under 
the regional bulk division office here, 
met at the Hotel Ansley in Atlanta 
July 12-13. J. R. Henderson, mana- 
ger of the regional headquarters 
here, conducted the meeting. B. F. 
Cruzen, of the bulk sales division, 
Minneapolis, addressed those present. 


Those attending the two day meet- 
ing included Thomas S. Holland, 
manager of the Richmond, Va., bulk 
division branch, and W. E. Walt)iall, 
A. W. Lang and W. W. Campbell, all 
of the Richmond office; S. O. Powell, 
manager of the southeastern bulk 
division branch with offices in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. and T. M. Powell, 
Tampa, Fla., George H. Kelley, Mi- 
ami, Fla., and A. O. Johnson, Colium- 
bia, S. C. 

Attending from the Atlanta branch 
were L. C. Medford, R. S. Broyles, 
R: C. Benner, office manager, and 
Gordon Vining. 

Also present was Russell G. Long- 
ley, manager of the new Atlanta 
regional office of Pillsbury’s premix 
division. 
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@ Chase Burlap gives you all three features: attractive ap- 
pearance, extra strength, and dependable uniformity of 
texture—and here’s why: We buy from Calcutta’s better 
mills—and according to rigid specifications gained from 
one hundred years’ experience in manufacturing better 


bags for industry and agriculture. 


Whatever your burlap requirements may be, it’ll pay 


you to check on Chase’s two popular brands: TOPMILL, 


excellent quality, and BRITE-WEAVES, premium quality. 


One Hundred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for 
Industry and Agriculture. 


FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 
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TOPMI iJ. 


CHAS TE-WEAVES—top 
quality for top pe ance! Rich, light- 
colored—not specky zzy. Extra thread 
count, Fine, even wed 
Specify BRITE-WEA 
ing of your products 


A S E ch AG . Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * BUFFALO ° CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ° CLEVELAND ° CROSSETT, ARK. - 


DALLAS ° DENVER . DETROIT ° GOSHEN, IND. 


° HUTCHINSON, KAN. ° KANSAS CITY . MEMPHIS . MILWAUKEE +¢ MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW ORLEANS . NEW YORK 


ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ PHILADELPHIA «¢ PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. « 


REIDSVILLE, N.C. «© ST. LOUIS «+ SALT LAKE CITY + TOLEDO 
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MOTHER HUBBARD UNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 

KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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LIFE LINES 


















| Over the gleaming network of rails— 
lifelines of a nation—come the carloads, trainloads 
of rich wheats from their far flung points of origin, COMMANDER- 
marshalled for distribution to each of the great L AR ABEE 
COMMANDER-LARABEE mills. 

And it is from the right combination of these care- MILLING COMPANY 
fully selected wheats—at the right mills at the right General Offices « MINNEAPOLIS 
times for blending, testing, processing and milling— The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 

Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 
that there come the famous COMMANDER-LARABEE Buttalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 
4 Bakers’ Flours for your surer baking satisfaction. 
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More About Credits 
fe) 


For some time in almost every is- 
sue of this column we have written 
something or other about credits. 
We intend to continue doing so, for 
it is one of the most pressing prob- 
lems confronting the flour trade at 
the present time. One of the clearest 
explanations of it that we have heard 
in a long time was recently given by 
Herbert H. Lang, president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, when he said, in part: 

“Today we face a complete reversal 


back to normal. The challenge to us 
is to hold credit extensions at normal 
and not let them get out of hand and 
be a destructive influence not only to 
the flour jobber, but to the baker we 
are attempting to serve. Credit prop- 
erly supervised is good business and 
the life blood of the trade, but credit 
as a means of making sales brings 
demoralization and ultimate heavy 
loss. Easy come—easy go policy en- 
courages bakers to overextend their 
capital and ability to pay... . 
“Keep credit down—if necessary 
deliver on part cash basis. Become 
a merchant and get on a draft or 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
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With the Distrilutor 





a 





trade acceptance basis to maintain 
payments as due. Where an account 
is justified in a line of credit, it should 
be clearly established and kept with- 
in that limitation. To use credit as 
a sales medium not only leads to 
losses but definitely minimizes the 
turnover which you must have to 
justify granting any credit at all. A 
baker can borrow at his bank if he 
needs a long time credit. For you 
to attempt to render that service 
without interest charge is a losing 
game.” 

No better advice could be given on 
the credit problem. Flour distributors 
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A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 
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The miller and the flour dis- 


common... their customers 
get to know them mostly 
through the quality of flour 
they sell. That’s what makes 
your reputation and ours. No 
flour is any better than the 
quality ideal of the miller 
who makes it... and you 
can bet your fortune that old 
JED will see to it that every 
single sack of the product of 
this mill will contribute to the 
good reputation of the man 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 


one thing in 
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are in business to sell flour, not lend 
money. Overextending credit to bak- 
ers is nothing but granting a credit 
service unwisely and _ unprofitably, 
Jobbers need to extend greater effort 
to increase sales, and likewise great- 
er effort to keep credits down. That 
is the basis of a successful distribut- 
ing business. 


A Good Attitude 

ie) 

Reports from the wholesale grocery 
and brokerage fields indicate a defi- 
nite stand against pending levgisla- 
tion which would weaken the Robin- 
son-Patman Act in respect to its con- 
trol over brokerage fees. As the law 
now stands, it is illegal for a seller 
to pay any kind of brokerage fees 
to a buyer, or to an agent acting in 
his behalf. 

Pending legislation would virtually 
nullify this phase of the act. It is 
encouraging to know that both whole- 
salers and brokers are opposed to it. 
Payment of fees to buyers was long 
a very bad trade practice in the food 
field, as all flour distributors and 
wholesale grocers know. 

Courts have upheld the phase of 
the Robinson-Patman Act prohibiting 
this practice, and it would be most 
regrettable to have new legislation 
adopted throwing the whole situation 
into confusion again. It is distinctly 
to the advantage of distributors to 
do all they can to prevent the adop- 
tion of any such law. 


An Unfortunate Situation 
fe) 

As all flour and other food distribu- 
tors know, independent wholesale 
and retail grocers fared relatively 
better than their chain store competi- 
tors during the war period. The rea- 
sons for this were obvious, and there 
is no point in going into an explana- 
tion of them here. 

Since the end of the war, however, 
there has been a decided change in 
this trend, and mass distribution is 
again forging ahead. To a certain 
extent this was to be expected, but 
there is definitely no reason why the 
trend should go so far as to endan- 
ger materially the advances won by 
independents during the past few 
years. 

The unfortunate part of the situa 
tion is that both independent whole 
sale and retail food distributors seem 
to be inclined to blame the othr for 
the present situation. Both declare 
that the other is trying to maintain 
the high profit levels which existed 
during the war, and that neither 
willing to contribute any part o this 
profit to combat the increasing chain 
store competition. 

These two groups in the food I 
dustry, independent wholesale and re 
tail distributors; face identical prob 
lems, and one cannot survive with 
out the cooperation of the other. 
There has never been a time whe 
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Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 
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their mutual cooperation was more 
necessary than it is now, and for the 
sake of both we hope that this de- 
sirable situation will soon be brought 
about. 


Food Prices 
fe) 


Both wholesale and retail grocers 
are in a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion so far as food prices are con- 
cerned. For many years it has been 
a custom of so-called consumer 
guides to place a large part of the 
blame for high food prices upon dis- 


NSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS 
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tribution, and the present is no ex- 
ception. Despite the fact that distri- 
bution is not at fault so far as pres- 
ent price levels are concerned, much 
of the blame is being placed upon 
this factor. 

The only course for both wholesal- 


-ers and retailers to follow in such 


a situation is to watch their costs 
and prices more carefully than ever. 
Certainly both are entitled to a fair 
return in their businesses, but at the 
same time they must be certain that 
no unjustified charges are represent- 
ed in their ultimate prices. By doing 
that they have a real story to tell to 
consumers, no charges of unfair pric- 





7 


ing can be upheld against them, and 
the future of their enterprises is 
made more secure. 


Lower Selling Costs 
° 


While experience has clearly indi- 
cated that there is a place in the 
flour distributing industry for pri- 


vate brands, especially so far as the 


family trade is concerned, yet the 
fact remains that virtually all studies 
on the question of private brands vs. 
manufacturers’ has indicated that 
selling costs for the latter are lower. 





WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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There are obvious reasons for this, 


Flour jobbers or wholesale grocers . 


selling their own brands have the en. 
tire task of merchandising to per. 
form for themselves. This includes 
advertising, point-of-sale materia] 
and whatever promotional work js 
placed back of the brands. As every 
distributor knows, this is a costly 
undertaking. 

When mill brands are sold, usually 
the manufacturers bear at least part 
of these costs. Furthermore, the ay- 
erage consumer likes to know that 
she is buying something direct from 
the manufacturer, even though it is 
sold by a distributor. She knows the 
source of manufacture, and also 
knows where to place the blame if 
something happens to be wrong with 
the product. All of this is particu- 
larly important in view of today’s 
high cost of operation. 


Grocers Object 

Oo 

While wholesale grocers are in an 
uncomfortable position because of 
high food prices and face a constant 
danger because of inventories, re- 
gardless of how small they be <ept, 
nevertheless retailers are the ones 
who come in contact with consumers, 
and actually face their wrath. Dur- 
ing the war retail grocers, the :ame 
as other business men, cooperated 
with the government in every way 
they could, but now that the con- 
flict has been over for approximately 
two years, they are beginning to re- 
sent the position in which they find 
themselves. 

For instance, the recent convention 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers adopted resolutions blaming 
the government in large part for pres- 
ent high food prices. One of the res- 
olutions condemned “the government 
in buying up a large part of the na- 
tion’s wheat supplies for relief ship- 
ments abroad.” Another resolution 
likewise condemned the government's 
action in respect to potatoes. 

While we are not at all hopeful 
of any favorable action resulting from 
these resolutions, yet it is a good sign 
for retail grocers to call attention 
to these facts. Wherever possible 
wholesale grocers and other flour ‘lis- 
tributors should cooperate with them. 
With the government, through its 
own actions, making impossible its 
announced desire for lower prices, 
distributors are placed in a bad spot, 
and it is time that they took the 
offensive. 
, 


Where Help Is Needed 
fe) 


We have frequently commen ‘ed 
that flour distributors should, wh-r- 
ever possible, do all they can to iid 
the promotional campaigns now »e- 
ing undertaken by the milling «nd 
baking industries. At its annual con- 
vention this year the National As;o- 
ciation of Flour Distributors form«'ly 
approved the theory of these two :n- 
dertakings. 

However, words are not enou:h, 
and it remained for James R. Affle’k, 
Philadelphia, then chairman of t:e 
association’s board of directors, to 
make the following specific sugg:s- 
tions: ‘ 

“Best of all, with both the millers 
and bakers committed to large sc: le 
publicity campaigns to promote te 
sale of their products it is reason- 
able to assume flour and baked goo:s 
will be in a position to capture a 
larger share of the consumers’ food 
(Continued on page 40) 
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W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN GAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B, REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


] ° 
ed WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


D ald In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 
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Mill Sanitation Most Important 
Industry Problem, MNF Head Says 


FORT WORTH—tThere is no prob- 
lem more important to the milling in- 
dustry at this time than sanitation, 
W. P. Bomar, president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, said in 
opening the Fort Worth short course 
in flour mill sanitation, June 20-21. 
The short course was held under the 
joint sponsorship of the federation 
and District No. 7 of the Association 
of Operative Millers. R. K. Durham, 
technical director for the federation, 
conducted the short course and en- 
rollment totaled 127 mill superintend- 
ents, managers and operatives. 

W. P. Moses, assistant chief of the 
New Orleans station of the Food and 
Drug Administration, spoke on 
“Meaning of Mill Sanitation Under 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act.” Mr. Moses explained that there 
were three ways in which the admin- 
istration might work. First, seizure 
of the product deemed to be con- 
taminated; second, prosecution of the 
manufacturer, and third, institution 
of injunction proceedings against the 
manufacturer and against the prod- 
ucts introduced into interstate com- 
merce. 

The federal inspector explained 
that the Food and Drug agents call 
upon the industry as law enforcement 
officers to report conditions as they 
see them and not to tell mill opera- 
tors how to run their mills. He ex- 
plained the desire of the administra- 
tion to cooperate with the industry 
and said that where action had been 
taken against anyone in the food 
industry, it was because conditions 
found were inexcusable. 

Wheat and corn received by the 
mills often are so contaminated that 
cleaning equipment cannot eliminate 
the insects, trash, etc., found in it, 
he stated, adding that often flour 
and cereal products milled under fa- 
vorable conditions and free of infes- 
tation are then stored under unsani- 
tary conditions. Mr. Moses said that 
‘ the courts hold the manufacturer di- 
rectly responsible for products made 
from unclean and unsanitary raw ma- 
terials. Reels, purifiers, screw con- 
veyors and rolls all showed the pres- 
ence of infestation wherever checked 
by inspectors, he maintained. He-ex- 
plained that as many as 40 different 
kinds of insects had been found in 
wheat and corn. Mr. Moses stated 
that a great improvement had been 
noted in the cleanliness of mills in 
the past five years and he looked for- 
ward to greater improvements with- 
in the coming few years. 

Mr. Goff, Texas state health de- 
partment, spoke briefly on the desire 
of his department to cooperate fully 
with the industry to improve condi- 
tions in the food industry and said 
that he found most mill managers 
and superintendents very cooperative. 


Demonstrates Ultra Violet Light 


M. S. Buckley, sanitation specialist 
for the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, spoke on “Detection of Extra- 
neous Matter in Cereal Products and 
Use »f Black Light.” He explained 
the laboratory methods used in de- 
termining the presence of insect frag- 
ments in flour, etc., and showed how 
the ultra violet light worked and how 
various substances would fluoresce. 
The materials he used in his demon- 
stration included oil, flour, sugar, 
riboflavin, niacin, etc. 

J. B. Lindsey and Noble L. Buell 


of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Fort Worth and San Antonio, re- 
spectively, talked on rodent control 
in and around flour mills and grain 
elevators. Their remarks were di- 
rected almost entirely toward the use 
of poisons and one in particular, 
“1080,” which is extremely toxic and 
is not available except through a li- 
censed and bonded pest control agent. 


Emphasizes Employee Cooperation 


L. E. Collier, general superintend- 
ent, Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, Tex- 
as, stressed the necessity for em- 
ployee cooperation for better mill 
sanitation. First, he declared, one 
must have the respect and good will 
of his employees and must create in- 
terest among them regarding the im- 
portance of the job to be done. This 
requires salesmanship, he said, and 
full backing of management. He ad- 
vocated supplying literature regard- 
ing the sanitation problem at hand 
for employees to read, develop em- 
ployee interest and pride in a clean 
mill and neat-appearing buildings, 
provide clean locker and shower 
rooms, and provide the employees 
with adequate equipment so that a 
good housekeeping job can be done. 

Mr. Collier also made the follow- 
ing suggestions: Designate certain 
work in definite areas to certain in- 
dividuals; establish a policy whereby 
each employee knows who is respon- 
sible for the cleanliness of each ma- 
chine and area; maintain a bulletin 
board where the superintendent may 
refer to problems he wishes to call 
to the attention of all; appoint a 
plant inspection committee of at least 
two men, possibly foremen of depart- 
ments, to check the plant inside and 
out for clean-up and safety and ro- 


tate the committee assignments ev- 
ery three or four months so that each 
department will have representation 
on the committee. 

George B. Wagner, entomologist, 
department of biological control, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, in 
a discussion on wheat cleaning in re- 
lation to insect control, pointed out 
that although nearly every mill in 
the country had increased milling 
capacity, very few of the mills had 
done anything about increasing the 
capacity of the wheat cleaning de- 
partment. Science, he said,-must pro- 
vide a quick method for determining 
the presence of insect eggs, larvae, 
etc., inside the wheat kernels. This 
must be a very rapid test that can 
be made on the spot and not in the 
laboratory as time will not permit 
for a lengthy laboratory test. Means 
must be provided, he said, for a mill- 
er to crack open and remove insects 
from the wheat kernels without the 
danger of leaving insect fragments in 
the flour. The miller must know the 
loss incurred in milling insect-infest- 
ed grain and that loss must be, in 
turn, charged to the farmer by grad- 
ing insect-infested wheat down. 

T. F. Winburn, manager of the In- 
dustrial Fumigant Co., Chicago, spoke 
on mill fumigation. 

Dr. R. T. Cotton, senior entomolo- 
gist, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, described the effectiveness 
of different residual type insect 
toxicants. DDT, 1068, 3956 and 666 
were among those described by him. 

Mr. Wagner, in a discussion of spot 
fumigation, recommended that the 
miller keep a record of all spot treat- 
ments, the record to include cost of 
the material used, when applied, 
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dosage used, and the results obtained, 

He recommended that samples be 
taken, before and after spot treat. 
ment, from the - following locations: 
uncleaned wheat elevator, clean 
wheat elevator, screenings elevator 
second break, fifth break, second mid. 
dlings, fifth middlings, seventh mid. 
dlings, tailings, bran and shorts ele. 
vators. 

If accurate records are kept, Mr. 
Wagner said, the person responsible 
for plant sanitation will have month. 
by-month records of the degree of in. 
festation and the cost of and effec. 
tiveness of the fumigations. 

Vacuum cleaning as a means of 
controlling insect population in the 
mill was discussed by Mr. Collier and 
Walter Harding, R; L. Stephenson of 
the U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp, 
New York, explained the use of the 
different pieces of equipment and 
their application. 

Mr. Durham read a paper prepared 
by W. A. Peters, superintendent of 
the Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills, 
“Improving and Modernizing a Flour 
Mill Building.” This paper was orig- 
inally presented by Mr. Peters «t the 
Portland, Oregon, sanitation school. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——.- 


FLAVOL CORP. HEADED 
BY TRACY C. WELTMER 


CHICA GO—tTracy.C. We'tmer, 
president of the Weltmer Invesi ment 
Service Co., Kansas City, and Everett 
A. Wilsher, president and treasurer 
of Michigan Bakeries, Inc., have ac- 
quired controlling interest in the Fla- 
vol Corp. of Chicago. 

Mr. Weltmer has taken over the 
management as president and {reas- 
urer, and Mr. Wilsher is vice presi- 
dent of the reorganized company. 
Their offices have been moved to the 
Lake Shore Bank building, Room 222, 
605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11. 

The Flavol Corp is manufacturer 
and distributor of the “Flavol Pro- 
cess” machine and processed ‘“Flavol” 
oil. 











Chairmen Appointed for Three AOM Committees 





R. K. Durham 


Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., president of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
recently announced the appointment 
of R. K. Durham, J. George Kehr and 
C. R. Veeck as chairmen of the re- 
search, membership and education 
committees, respectively, of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Millers 


J. George Kehr 


National Federation, Chicago, served 
as chairman of the research commit- 
tee during the past -year. Mr. Kehr, 
superintendent of the Buffalo plant of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., also was 
re-appointed as head of the member- 
ship committee. Mr. Veeck, superin- 
tendent of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., was named head of 
the new education committee that 





rs 





Cc. R. Veeck 


will supervise the correspondence 
course in milling now being of cred 
by the association and co-ordinate 
the organization’s educational pro 
gram with other agencies. He is 4I- 
so chairman of the subcommittee 9 
education, technical advisory ol 
mittee, Millers National Federation. 
The complete membership of the 
three committees will be announced 
later, Mr. Robbins said. 
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Work Load for Wheat Combines 


Piled Up by Late Harvesting 


WASHINGTON — Although the 
custom combine force now operating 
in the peak of the Southern Great 
Plains wheat harvest is 1,500. ma- 
chines larger than ever before, state 
farm labor supervisors in Texas and 
Oklahoma reported a shortage of 400 
custom outfits, while Kansas had 
1,500 unfilled orders for combine serv- 
ice, and Nebraska and other states 
were beginning to ask for help, the 
Department of Agriculture reported 
July 8, following a survey. 

The combine force now operating 
in Kansas and .in the Texas-Okla- 
homa panhandles, in addition to all 
the thousands of farm-owned com- 
pines, is estimated to include 5,000 
custom combines of which 1,100 are 
big combines brought in from 
Canada. 

Labor Supply Ample 

Trucks and general labor supply 
are sufficient within the area and iso- 
lated shortages of experienced trac- 
tor and combine operators and truck 
drivers can be met without outside 
help. 

This critical situation in the Kan- 
sas-Texas-Oklahoma area stems from 
weather complications which delayed 
the panhandle harvest. In a normal 
season harvesting starts in the pan- 
handles about June 10 and stretches 
into early July. Normally the har- 
vest in half of the area now in a 
state of emergency, would be 75 to 
8% completed by July 2, when it 
was just getting started this year. 

Even without the bad weather, the 
1947 harvest would be unusually diffi- 
cult in this area because, on the rec- 
ord breaking acreages, there is rec- 
ord production per acre, while the 
heavier-than-usual straw cuts down 
the daily acreage harvested by a 
combine by 15 to 25%. All this piles 
up more and more work to be done 
in less and less time. The only so- 
lution is more and more combines, 
USDA’s extension farm labor repre- 
sentatives said. 


Extension Service Assists 


Through the extension service four- 
year old harvest program, the 10 
major wheat producing states have 
been organized in a closely knit co- 
operative campaign in which custom 
combining outfits from more than 20 
States are mobilized for the Texas 
and Oklahoma harvest. In an orderly 
way they are guided northward from 
State to state as the season pro- 
gresses, and eventually some cross 
the border and help the Canadians if 
they need assistance. 

Through daily contacts between 
harvesting counties -within each 
State, and between the harvest head- 
quarters of the states, the flow of 
men and machines is guided so that 
excesses or shortages of supply at 
any one point are reduced to a mini- 
mum. This year Kansas, center in 
the combine shortage, will not fully 
Teap the benefits of this system until 
the panhandle harvest is nearing 
completion. Not enough machines 
Will be available in time to handle 
all of the crop while it is in prime 
Condition in Kansas unless many 
More machines pour in from the sur- 
founding territory during the next 
few days. From the south about 300 
machines are now moving into Kan- 
8a8 every day. By week end this flow 
‘8 expected to increase considerably. 
Kansas’ peak demand for machines 


will begin to taper in about 10 days 
when harvesting outfits will become 
available for Nebraska where the 
harvest is now beginning. Demand 
there will reach its peak about July 
20. Between then and early August, 
demand in Kansas and Nebraska will 
have faded and -temporarily there 
will be a new problem .. . finding 
work for all of the 5,000 custom 
machines. 

Until the harvest in the Dakotas 
swings into high gear there may be 
two or three custom outfits seeking 


every job that is open, and among 
them will be 1,100 combines brought 
in from Canada when the supply of 
American owned machines became 
inadequate. This is 650 more Cana- 
dian machines than were brought in 
last year, and 750 more than it was 
expected would be needed this year. 

The vital importance in use of 
these Canadian machines, extension 
farm labor representatives pointed 
out, lies in the more than 700,000 
acres they will harvest during the 
first 20 days of July. The surplus 
situation now indicated for late July 
and early August, they say, could 
have been avoided only by risking 
serious loss on large acreages of 
Texas-Oklahoma and Kansas wheat 
at a time when it is urgently needed. 
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STERLING DRUG, INC., 
EXECUTIVE PROMOTED 


NEW YORK—Dr. J. Mark Hiebert, 
who has been associated with Ster- 
ling Drug, Inc., since 1934, has been 
promoted from vice president to the 
executive management, assisting the 
president in the operation of the 
business, James Hill, Jr., president, 
announced recently. 

Dr. Hiebert has been associate di- 
rector of: clinical research of Win- 
throp Chemical Co., Inc., Sterling 
subsidiary, as well as Winthrop’s as- 
sociate medical director and assistant 
to its president. When Frederick 
Stearns & Co., Detroit, was acquired 
he was named divisional vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 





UNION 
PACIFIC 





RICH NATURAL RESOURCES 
CENTER OF NATIONWIDE MARKET 
PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 

FIRST IN WHEAT PRODUCTION 
PRODUCTIVE AGRICULTURE 


ABUNDANT WATER 


DEPENDABLE RAIL TRANSPORTATION 
NATIVE BORN WORKERS 
MODERATE LIVING COSTS 


y ANSAS—almost in the exact geograph- 
ical center of the United States; an im- 
portant factor to industries serving nationwide 


markets. 


Agriculture is king. Kansas normally ranks 
first in wheat production. In addition to grains, _ * 
vegetables and fruits, a large part of farm in- 
come is derived from livestock and poultry. 


‘Kansas industry keeps step with agriculture. 
There are approximately 2,500 manufacturing 
and processing establishments. 





















2k One of a series of adver- 
tisements based on in- 
dustrial opportunities in 
the states served by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


lion tons of coal are mined annually. Here is 


the largest natural gas field in the world. 


Eighteen principal rivers with two great water- 


sheds provide an abundance of water. The 


Kansas... the 


erate living cost: 
Over four mil- 


be 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 


population is 97 per cent native born. 


* * 


hub of a rich market; a treas- 


ure chest of natural resources with dependable 
labor; outstanding public health record; mod- 


s; and excellent transportation 


over Union Pacific rails. 


Specific - 
say | Union Pacific’ 


3k Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 
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SHELLABARGER MILLS * 


Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NasHvitte, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, CoLumBus, Oxn10 


Siluer Must Sells 
Because ‘oP 


1—Sure-fire baking results 


2—Constant uniform high quality 


3—Real consumer sales appeal 








SALINA, KANSAS 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 





NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA =» 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


° A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
“—D lam O nd Dp” ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTrRuCcTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 














EVANS MILLING CO. ™“ "Witte corn PRopvors 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8..A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














OGSs 


CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP Eo. 


CHICAGO + BURLINGTON, [OWA » NEW YORK 
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Next FAO Session 


to Review World 
Food Situation 


WASHINGTON—A review of the 
world situation and outlook at which 
national programs and plans relating 
to food, agriculture, forestry and 
fisheries will be discussed will be a 
new regular feature at the third ses. 
sion of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization conference scheduled 
for Geneva Aug. 25. 

This was announced by FAO in 
the agenda for the conference ap- 
proved by the FAO executive com- 
mittee at a meeting in June. A note 
suggesting arrangements for the con- 
ference has been sent along with the 
agenda to the 47 member govern- 
ments of the organization. 


Government Revolts 


Material for the review of the 
world food situation will be drawn 
from reports submitted by govern- 
ments and from other available 
sources, and is being analyzed by the 
technical divisions of FAO. 

The annual program review is ex- 
pected to be a means by which FAO 
may carry out its basic aims of in- 
creasing production and consumption 
of food and agricultural products and 
raising living levels of the world’s 
people, the FAO announcement stat- 
ed. 

“Now that the major organization- 
al period is over, the time has come 
for the conference to embark on the 
actual tasks for which it was cre- 
ated,” the executive committee said 
in its note to member nations. 

The annual review was specifically 
recommended by the Preparatory 
Commission on World Food Proposals 
which met in Washington last winter. 

The conference also will consider 
the preparatory commission’s recom- 
mendation to establish a World Food 
Council. Under the proposal, the 
council would be established within 
FAO and consist of representatives 
of 18 member governments. Meet- 
ings would be held at intervals be- 
tween annual sessions of the con- 
ference, keeping abreast of food and 
agricultural problems as they arise 
and making recommendations for 
dealing with them. 

An amendment to the FAO consti- 
tution providing for establishment of 
such a council has been submitted 
by the United States. 

Applications for membership in 
FAO from Austria, Finland and Siam 
already have been circulated to mem- 
ber governments for consideration 
by the conference. 


Information Exchange 


Referring again to the scheduled 
review of the world food outlook, 
FAO stated that no such opportunity 
has existed in the past for a com- 
prehensive exchange of information 
and discussion of programs at regu- 
lar intervals by responsible govern- 
ments. 

“The purpose of the review is t0 
encourage mutually beneficial inier- 
national food and agriculture pro- 
grams for both the current emergen- 
cy and the longer term,” FAO states. 
“Member nations will have greater 
opportunity than before to view thelr 
own situations and programs against 
a worldwide background and to fore- 
stall the clashes in national policies 
which can be prevented by adequate 
facts and consultations.” 
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Shifepers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 






















The Rodney Milling Co. 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











: Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and 


- LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
& century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
Use of readers of this journal. Ask 
Us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


Che Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


————— 











W. D. MOORE SUCCUMBS 


Onetime Ogilvie Export Manager, 
Retired to Douglas, Isle of Man, 
Dies Suddenly 


TORONTO—It was with deepest 
regret that many members of the 
Canadian milling fraternity learned 
recently that W. D. Moore, at one 
time manager of the export depart- 
ment of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, had died suddenly at 
Douglas, Isle of Man, where he has 
been living since his retirement from 
the Ogilvie service April 23, 1938. 
His death occurred April 7, 1947. In 
the period since his return to his 





W. D. Moore 


native island he has been on pen- 
sion with the Ogilvie company. 

Mr. Moore took a keen interest in 
public affairs. He founded the Manx 
society in Montreal and at one time 
was president of the North American 
Manx Assn. He was a member of the 
Montreal Kiwanis club and_ the 
Mount Royal bowling club, a soloist 
in Emmanuel Church and a former 
alderman of the town of Mount 
Royal where he resided when he 
lived in Canada. He is survived by 
his widow and by two brothers and 
sisters.—A.H.B. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXPORT SALES OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 9,250,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
was equivalent to roughly 9,250,000 
bu. The United Kingdom took ap- 
proximately 5,750,000 bu., while 
wheat sales to other countries were 
almost 2,200,000. The remainder of 
the total was made up of flour, with 
only small amounts going to the 
United Kingdom. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WHEAT GRADES REVEAL 
LOW ’46 CROP QUALITY 


TORONTO—tThe Dominion bureau 
of statistics states that gradings of 
wheat during the first 10 months of 
the current crop year illustrates 
clearly the relatively low quality of 
the 1946 wheat crop. Only one eighth 
of the inspections during the August- 
May period graded No. 1 northern, as 
compared with a proportion of nearly 
one third for the same period in the 
previous crop year. The percentage 
graded tough has continued to in- 
crease throughout the season, with 
22.3% of the August-May inspections 
now falling into this classification. 
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5,000 Sacks Capacity 














SUNNY 
KANSAS 













Real baking merit gives 
SUNNY KANSAS a head 
start in winning customers for 
any flour jobber, and SUNNY 


KANSAS brings those cus- 
tomers back happy — for 


more of the same. 


<> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA pil KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 





TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Yeok = ha Semen eset 
ew Yor ashville 0) 
St. Louis ee Chicago Enid Galveston 
fe a Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
aha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. 
Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Trade Group Urges U.S. to Explain 
Grain Price Advance to Public 


WASHINGTON — The government 
should assume full responsibility for 
high grain prices and shotld frankly 
tell the people that prices will re- 
main high and perhaps go higher as 
long as the “domestic bin is scraped” 
for foreign exports, according to the 
National Association of Commodity 
Exchanges and Allied Trades, Inc. 

The statement took the form of a 
joint letter to Sen. Robert A. Taft, 
chairman, and Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott, 
vice chairman, of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report, from J. 
A. Higgons, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of NACEAT. He expressed con- 
fidence that the Congress will resist 
reimposing of uneconomic price con- 
trols, but said that the “mere sug- 
gestion is a cause for reflection.” 


Price Control Fallacy 


Pointing out that the government 
should assume full responsibility for 
present high prices in grains; should 
give our people some idea of the lim- 
its of government bolstering of for- 
eign economies at the risk of weaken- 
ing our own; and should be held an- 
swerable for its inept methods of 
bulling the market through improper 
planning and execution of its pur- 
chases with high costs to taxpayers, 
Mr. Higgons said: 

“We are fully aware that the op- 
ponents of a free competitive econ- 
omy functioning under the equation 
of supply and demand have in the 
present uncertainties a fruitful time 
for spreading their false theories. 
They would have our people belieVe 
that the prices of today are the di- 
rect result of abandonment of OPA. 
The situation has not been helped by 
the unwillingness of federal. agencies 
to tell the people frankly that high 
prices are directly attributable to 
tremendous exports. Too often these 
agencies have endeavored to sidestep 
responsibility by placing the blame 
on market speculation, greed for prof- 
it, and a variety of other reasons.” 


Three Suggestions 


The NACEAT executive declared 
that the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report can render unique pub- 
lic service along the following lines: 

1. Recommend that the govern- 
ment assume full responsibility for 
present high grain prices and frankly 
advise the people that prices will re- 
main high and perhaps go higher as 
long as the “domestic bin is scraped” 
for foreign economic operations. 

2. Support existing investigations, 
such as that being conducted by Rep. 
August H. Andresen of Minnesota, 
chairman of the food shortage sub- 
committee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which government buying has 
“bulled” the grain market through 
purchases at above-market prices or 
contrary to orderly buying. 

3. Assure the American people 
that despite the intense activities of 
controlled-economy advocates and 
the “government-by-crisis” theorists, 
they have no reason to fear restora- 
tion of uneconomic price controls. 

The statement continues: ‘Since 
the end of the war, foreign operations 
and exports have supplanted OPA 
regulations as a disruptive force in 
the trade. We have no quarrel with 
humanitarian aspects of foreign as- 
sistance. We are most sympathetic 
for the hungry people of the world. 
However, we insist that when the for- 


eign operations of our government 
tend to boost prices and threaten our 
own economy and when these opera- 
tions seriously disrupt normal trade 
in peacetime our people should be 
told frankly the reasons. 


Future Markets Needed 

“Earlier in the year, when wheat 
prices were at an all-time high and 
responsible officials were attributing 
the reason to speculation, thereby 
seeking to discredit the commodity 
exchanges, numerous members of 
Congress correctly placed the blame 
for high prices on the government. 
Among these was Sen. John J. Wil- 
liams of Delaware. At that time we 
wrote Sen. Williams at length as- 
serting that ‘certainly there is some 
reason for the too frequent attempts 
to discredit the commodity trades in 
the eyes of the public even to the 
point of deliberately ignoring serv- 
ices rendered. For example, without 
sound operation of the futures mar- 
ket, the government would have been 
totally unable to buy cash wheat to 
meet export goals under present 
markets’. 

‘In an analysis sent with the let- 
ter to Sen. Williams we said in con- 
nection with wheat ‘. . . the mar- 
ket is faced with explosive possibili- 
ties due to the fact that the gov- 
ernment’s reputed export program 
has been stepped up to the point 
where it will require full realization 
of the bumper crop of 1,170 million 
bushels indicated in the last crop re- 
port to prevent the creation of a sup- 
ply condition that would be danger- 
ous in this country ... crops are not 
made in March. Any failure of the 
crop from this point could lead to dis- 
aster.’ That warning went unheeded 
and what we feared might happen in 
wheat should foreign commitments 
continue on a basis of close domestic 
margins has happened in corn. The 
grain market still has explosive possi- 
bilities. Continuation of present buy- 
ing and export possibilities by gov- 
ernment is certain to keep prices 
high. 

Corn Buying Criticized 

“The conditions of a few months 
ago, when high wheat prices were 
caused by government scraping of 
the bin for foreign economic opera- 
tions, are being repeated today in 
the buying of corn. Experts in the 
field believe that if government ex- 
port requirements of corn had been 


BREAD !8 THE 


obtained in a more orderly manner 
and without creating an atmosphere 
of urgency the buying could have 
been accomplished with far less mar- 
ket disturbance and all buyers could 
have obtained their needs far more 
cheaply, with corn producers still well 
satisfied with the prices obtainable. 
In brief, much -of the current chaos 
is attributed to the inept buying by 
inexperienced officials of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

“The government has been in the 
practice of announcing export allo- 
cations 60 and even 90 days ahead. 
This has been defended on the theory 
that it is necessary from a stand- 
point of public policy. From then on 
the government has ignored all sound 
rules of grain buying and followed 
practices which have led to the cur- 
rent House investigation and charges 
of deliberately ‘bulling’ the market. 
This blatant ‘advertising’ of inten- 
tion, followed by buying at above- 
market-prices and in ways that have 
been counter to and grievously dis- 
ruptive to normal market practices 
caused farmers to hold off selling and 
seriously affected our domestic econ- 
omy. 

“The way the government men 
have handled it, it has meant that 
their persistent buying has prevented 
the various trade levels from closing 
the gap. Government purchases have 
been so large at all times for such a 
nearby delivery that it has not been 
possible for terminal markets to 
build up stocks of corn as normally 
would happen had it not been for this 
government buying. As a direct result, 
we have had cash corn selling at 25 
to 26¢ premium over the July con- 
tract price in the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Such a premium means an- 
unbelievable distortion of values with 
repercussions in all segments of the 
market. The result is that interests 
with commitments to government are 
frantically trying to cover them as 
prescribed above with the resultant 
understandable impact on prices. 

“In writing to your honorable com- 
mittee, we do so to point out some of 
the fundamental factors involved in 
current high prices. They are doubly 
important because agricultural com- 
modities are usually the barometer 
of economic trends. Certainly the 
present grain prices are being used 
advantageously by those seeking to 
restore price controls and to secure 
new wage increases.” 


STAFF OF LIFE 


State Fair Trade Legislation 
Attempts Rising, Survey Shows 


NEW YORK—After having been 
pushed into the background during 
the war years, when merchandise 
availability rather than price was 
the paramount problem, state legis- 
lation affecting retail distribution 
and pricing will be an increasing 
issue in the future, surveys indi- 
cate. 

Battle lines now are forming for 
a bitter struggle over fair trade 
laws, authorizing resale minimum 
price contracts between manufactur- 
ers and retailers. Such laws cur- 
rently are on the statute books of 
all states except Missouri, Texas and 
Vermont. Unsuccessful efforts to 


add the latter three states to the 
list were made during legislative ses- 
sions this year. 

Fair trade law proponents con- 
tend such measures are necessary 
to curb predatory price cutting, pro- 
tect trademark owners and safeguard 
the interests of small independent 
merchants against competition from 
chain stores and what they refer to 
as “retail monopolies” and “discount 
houses.” Opponents, on the other 
hand, assert that fair trade laws 
stand in the way of free retail com- 
petition and lower consumer prices. 

Although state legislative sessions 
this year already have adjourned in 
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all but a few states, indications are 
that repeal of state fair trade laws 
will be sought on a broad scale in 
future sessions unless retail prices 
fall abruptly in the interim. Such 
action was recently suggested by 
a fair trade opponent in New York 
state and widespread: publicity has 
been given the claim that fair trade 
laws are an obstacle to lower prices, 

Denying that fair trade laws are re. 
sponsible for high prices, proponents 
of such measures argue that the qual- 
ity of fair-traded products was main- 
tained during the war years with 
little or no price advances. Repeal 
of fair trade laws, they claim, would 
lead eventually to higher rather than 
lower prices and would force many 
small merchandisers into bankruptcy, 
If floors were removed from the 
price of branded merchandise now 
under fair trade, they say, price cut- 
ting would result despite the fact 
that retailers are now working on 
minimum margins. The result would 
be an appeal for higher discounts, 
they argue, with manufacturers and 
distributors granting such requests 
forced, in turn, to increase list prices 
in order to protect their margins. 

Meanwhile, the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission and several other feder- 
al agencies are reported to be study- 
ing the effect of state fair trade 
laws as part of the administration’s 
campaign for lower consumer prices. 
While there has not been any indi- 
cation as yet of what will come out 
of the federal studies, the FTC sub- 
mitted a report criticizing fair trade 
laws to Congress Dec. 13, 1945; and 
there have been other past evidences 
of hostility to such laws in Wash- 
ington quarters. 

If it so decided, Congress could 
knock the props out from under 
state fair trade laws by repealing 
the Miller-Tydings Act of 1937, 
which exempts price pacts under the 
state laws from the federal anti- 
trust statutes. 

Efforts to add Missouri to the list 
of fair trade states will be revived 
when that state’s legislature recon- 
venes next January following a re- 
cess. A fair trade bill passed the 
Missouri House of Representatives 
by a wide margin, but action was 
not completed in the state Senate 
when the legislature set aside its 
work for the remainder of the year. 
The bill remains alive, however, and 
will be in a position for further con- 
sideration next year. 

In the 1947 session of the Texas 
legislature, a fair trade bill passed 
the Senate but died in the House. 
Such legislation has been controver- 
sial in Texas for 10 years. A fair 
trade bill was passed during W. Lee 
O’Daniel’s administration, but he 
vetoed it on the advice of the state 
attorney general, who said it trans- 
gressed the state’s anti-trust stat- 
utes. A public opinion poll in Texas 
this year showed a majority opposed 
to such a measure, but also showed 
that a wide majority were unfamiliar 
with it. : 

Unsuccessful efforts to enact a fair 
trade law also have been made in 
many past sessions of the Vermont 
legislature. The story was repeated 
again this year when a fair irade 
bill got past the House with little 
opposition only to be smothered in 
the Senate. Rejection of the bill 
by the Senate followed receipt of 
an adverse committee report con 
tending it is bad practice to have 
manufacturers establish retail prices. 
The law of supply and demand has 
never been repealed and has always 
worked for the public benefit, the 
report asserted. 

While admitting there might be 
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cases of abuse under the “loss-lead- 
er” practice, the report of the Ver- 
mont Senate committee said the 
country has just finished a period 
of excessive regulation by the fed- 
eral government. It was contend- 
ed that the principles of free trade 
and free enterprise, upon which the 
country was founded, should be main- 


Proposed but not enacted in the 
1947 session of Rhode Island’s legis- 
lature was a bill designed to curb 
retail advertising of commodities at 
less than cost prices, unless the ad- 
yertisements stated the commodities 
were being sold for clearance, were 
damaged or soiled. Submitted as an 
amendment to the state fair trade 
act, the bill would have validated 
resale contracts between manufac- 
turers and retailers that ban adver- 
tisements in which the indicated price 
of a commodity was less than the 
“eontracted minimum price,” unless 
the advertisements stated one of the 
three reasons for offering to sell 
below cost. 

Gov. John O. Pastore vetoed an- 
other Rhode Island bill calling for 
mandatory license suspension of per- 
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sons found guilty of liquor price re- 
ductions in violation of the state fair 
trade act. The governer said the 
legislation was unnecessary because 
the present system of regulating 
prices had worked well in the pub- 
lic interest, and the effect of the 
new bill would be to take authority 
from the state and place it in the 
hands “of certain individuals and cor- 
porations within- the industry, and 
for the most part outside the state,” 
affording the consumer “little or no 
protection.” 

Under authority of a 1945 law, 
the New York State Liquor Author- 
ity will require mandatory fair trade 
contracts in the sale of liquor and 
wine in that state, effective Sept. 1. 

Some proponents of fair trade 
laws recently have proposed that fair 
trade pricing by manufacturers of 
other lines should be made manda- 
tory rather than permissive as pro- 
vided by present fair trade laws. 

Various other types of proposals 
relating to pricing and distribution 
made their appearance in various 
state legislatures throughout the 
country this year and are expected to 
increase in the future as merchandis- 
ing competition grows more intense. 
Some of the current-year proposals 
were far-reaching in scope, although 
no new significant legislation of this 
type found its way into statute 
books. 

One of the most drastic of the 
1947 bills was a measure in the 
Washington state legislature which 
sought to create a state trade com- 
mission with broad regulatory and 
price-fixing powers over all types of 
retail trade. The proposed three- 
member commission would have 
been empowered to impose stringent 
penalties on any merchant found 
guilty of “any unfair method of com- 
petition or unfair or deceptive act 
or practice.” Along with its price- 
fixing powers, the commission would 
have attempted to determine prob- 
able cost of doing business and over- 
head expense of merchants. Al- 
though said to have been aimed at 
chain stores, the bill would have 
been as “disastrous” to the small, in- 
dependent merchant, its opponents 
asserted. 

Far-reaching .state control over 
dealership relations of manufactur- 
ing concerns and their representa- 
tives was proposed by a Wisconsin 

(Continued on page 37) 
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BACK TO THE STONE AGE.— 
The flour and bread committee of 
the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers is anxious to ob- 
tain particulars concerning stone 
milling down through the ages, espe- 
cially when the power used was wind 
or water. Here is the bill of particu- 
lars: 

1. Methods of cleaning and wash- 
ing of wheat, if any, and the efficien- 
cy thereof. 

2. Extraction rates. 

3. Color of the flour as compared 
with the equivalent modern extrac- 
tion and the miller’s objective in 
regard to color. 

4. Types of dressing used, and 
sizes of the apertures in the bolting 
cloth, etc. 

5. Keeping qualities of the flour. 

6. Destination of the germ. 

7. Adulteration of flour. 

8. Foreign matter in the flour. 

Persons able to supply informa- 
tion on these points, or on stone 
milling generally, have been asked 
to get in touch with H. G. Hall, sec- 
retary of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers, 19 St. 
Matthews Avenue, Surbiton, Surrey, 
England. 

The committee would also like to 
know the names of any present or 
past mill employees who have had 
experience with stone milling. There 
may be more than an academic op- 
portunity here for authentic pick 
wielders. 


If you need a new brand name 
just ask John Q. Public. .There’s 
no news in this, of course, but 
pickle packers proved it to their own 
satisfaction recently when they ap- 
pealed to the public for a name 
properly applying to quick pack 
pickle products. Quick ‘pack or “over- 
night” pickle products have been 
known by a confusing variety of 
names. Last November the National 
Pickle Packers Assn. sent out an 
SOS. It was explained that these 
pickles were no longer cucumbers 
because they had been processed, 
and yet they were not exactly pickles 
in the old sense of the word because 
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they had not been through the long 
pickling process which normally lasts 
several months. Names poured in— 
picumber, yumadilly, cuckle, picklet, 
cupic, zickle, pick-a-dilly, pixie and 
quickie, to mention a few. There 
were hundreds of others, too, like: 
“Atomic Energy Pickle,” “I Am But 
I Ain’t Pickle,” “Kilroy Pickle,” 
“Worri-Wart,” and “Roosevelt Rel- 
ish.” The packers were more con- 
fused than. ever, and it didn’t help 
when they opened a letter suggest- 
ing “peckle, pyckle, packle, puckle, 
or pockle.” After puzzling for sev- 
eral months, the perplexed packers 
settled on “quickle.” If you want to 
know more about quickles, don’t ask 
us—they’re out of our line. Ask the 
NPPA publicity people. 


The Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association comments editorial- 
ly upon enrichment of corn products, 
greatly facilitated by the recent is- 
suance under the Federal Food, Drug 
& Cosmetics Act of uniform stan- 
dards of nutrient content for en- 
riched products of corn meal, de- 
germinated corn meal and corn grits. 
There is, says the Journal, a long 
recognized association of pellagra 
with diets in which corn predomi- 
nates, and since corn is a staple food 
in the South, where there is most of 
this country’s pellagra, this phase 
of the food enrichment program 
“now comes as a logical corollary to 
the enrichment of white bread and 
flour.” The Journal calls for a public 
awakening to the importance of this 
campaign. “The physician in each 
community,” it says, “can render a 
valuable public service by giving 
the program his support. The general 
adoption of enrichment of corn prod- 
ucts can be -expected to eradicate 
forthright pellagra.” 


* * * 


Keeping an Eye on 
the Trustee 


LITTLE while ago we told a 
pleasant story about a com- 
mercial disagreement between L. S. 
Mohr, long head of the Zenith Mill- 
ing Co. of Kansas City, and Philetus 
H. Holt, for many years distinguished 
head of the old flour merchandising 
concern, Holt & Co., in New York— 
both gentlemen of the old school. 
Recalling the story served to re- 
mind us of another incident in our 
years’ long and delightful friendship 
with Mr. Mohr. The occasion was 
when some sort of charity drive was 
on in Kansas City and, in the course 
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of a little social visit to our office, 
Mr. Mohr explained how he had sim- 
plified the matter of giving to worthy 
causes, about as follows: 

“Many years of having to be care- 
ful in my expenditures has served to 
make me probably unduly conserva- 
tive in giving to these good causes 
with their frequent appeals for con- 
tribution. So, a little while ago I 
devised a plan which works exceed- 
ingly well, saves me from much 
worry and which I strongly recom- 
mend to others. At the end of each 
year I reckon up my income and 
then tithe myself a certain per cent 
—probably not as much as I should— 
and place the funds appropriated in 
the First’ National Bank to the ac- 
count of L. S. Mohr, Trustee, entirely 
apart from any other deposits I may 
have. 

“Then, when some worthy cause 
seeks aid, I have no worry about how 
much I can afford to give or should 
give. I just turn the decision over 
to my associate, L. S. Mohr, Trustee, 
and thereafter it is his task to weigh 
the soliciting cause on its merits and 
give from the funds already appro- 
priated and in his care whatever 
amount he may regard as appro- 
priate. Yes, my friend, it works 
splendidly and I recommend it to 
you. But I must confess to the 
scheme having one fault. You know 
this fellow, L. S. Mohr, Trustee, has 
had such long training under L. S. 
Mohr, the individual, in the value of 
being at all times solvent, that if I 
don’t watch the old rascal he will 
come up at the end of the year with 
a pretty healthy balance in his trust 
account.” 

Since recalling, in our issue of June 
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17, the little incident of how Mr. 


‘Mohr’s milling company at Kansas 


City and its customer, Holt & Co. of 
New York, came to be involved in a 
misunderstanding about a flour trans. 
action, and Mr. Holt’s indignant re- 
fusal of Mr. Mohr’s offer to pay 
$5,000 in settlement despite the fact 
that he was convinced of the eternal 
rightness of his position, another lit- 
tle story has come to us by way of 
Paul M. Mohr, son of Mr. Mohr and 
now treasurer of the Western Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Kan- 
sas City. 

The occasion was when the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Kansas 
City, the town’s greatest banking 
establishment, failed, and the distress. 
ing news was broadcast countrywide 
as in the nature of a major calamity 
to the city and the business com- 
munity. Upon Mr. Mohr’s arrival at 
his mill office the day following the 
failure, he was pleased rather than 
astonished to find on his desk the fol- 
lowing succinct and explicit telegram 
from Mr. Holt: “Not aware if Kan- 
sas City bank failure affects ycu but 
have taken liberty of depositing $60,- 
000 to your credit in our New York 
bank subject to your check. (Signed) 
Philetus H. Holt.” 

Mr. Mohr’s company happened, 
however, not to be a customer of 
the unfortunate Commerce bank, 
which, by the way, was reorganized 
and continues to be the city’s greatest 
financial institution. R.E.S. 
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The drinking term “toast” actually 
originated from the medieval custom 
of placing a piece of toast in a jug 
of ale. 
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said Old Dad Fetchit of the |*ish 
“who does a little fetchin’ an’ carryin 
around the mill when the water’s too 
riled or the wind ain’t right for fishin’ 

i» come in yest’day an’ said he was 
\ s, a mite downhearted on account that 
‘the boys over on the railroad was 
ae Claimin’ that the slave labor law 
| Congress jes’ passed was goin’ to bear 
~ down consid’able on colored folks an 
2 would I mind splainin’ it to him. 
Head,’ I said, when he’d got through talkin’, ‘T allow 


‘Well, Bull 


you u don’t need to take it too much to heart seein’ r ve allus 
paid you more’n you’re worth an’ less’n the law takes me 
into court on charges of payin’ too much, it’s likely I’ll keep 
on bein’ fool enough to do it less’n one or both of us dies 
which don’t seem in prospect right now’.” —R. E. 5. 
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THE WICKED MILLERS AND 
BAKERS 


AST week we commented briefly on a new 

book, “Tomorrow’s Food,” product of the 
allied pens of James Rorty and N. Philip Norman, 
M. D., self-identified on the jacket blurb as “a 
prilliant crusading journalist and an eminent nu- 
tritional expert.” Neither being otherwise known 
to us, save as revealed in their own estimate of 
their importance in an extended record of accom- 
plishment in “Who’s Who,’ we are under the 
necessity of accepting their word for their 
eminence. 

Our brief reference to a part of the text of the 
pook was to the blame placed, at least by infer- 
ence, upon this publication because its editor 
of earlier days, Mr. William C. Edgar, was quoted 
as being responsible for Mr. .Hoover’s feeding the 
starving Belgians on emasculated white flour dur- 
ing World War I with resultant damage to their 
health and well being. The statement that such 
recommendation: was made and accepted by Mr. 
Hoover is true, but the statement about the effect 
upon the health of the people of Belgium of a 
white “relief flour” diet is not, as was well proved 
by official records kept at the time and still avail- 
able in authoritative form. : 

Since that brief comment was written, we 
have prowled somewhat further in the text of 
the book to find that the prejudice against white 
flour and bread emphasized in this incident is 
put one, although the chief, of the nutritional 
prejudices of its authors. Indeed, we found al- 
most nothing in the present nutritional program 
and practices of this country or anywhere else 
in the world that they really liked and approved. 
The list of their prejudices is much too long to 
quote but places emphasis, among many other 


things, upon: polished rice, separating grains into , 


fractions instead of eating it whole, bleaching 
vegetables, “refined sugar,” including the prod- 
ucts in which it is used—sweet beverages, con- 
fections, bakery commodities and preserved and 
jellied fruits—citrus fruits picked before they are 
ripe, all bolted flours and food products made 
from them, dried, salted, pickled and smoked 
fish, nonfertile eggs, egg powder, artificial color- 
ings and flavorings, many tinned meats, vitamins 
and, of all things, homogenfzed milk with the 
argument that if Divine Providence had favored 
it, “He would have placed an egg beater in the 
cow’s udder.” It is permissible to include in this 
indictment that of the citrus fruit growers for 
producing large oranges, because they are not 
as nutritious as the natural little ones. 

Even reviewing somewhat casually this list 
of forbidden foods we are inclined to wonder what 
the authors of this authoritative condemnation 
of most foods now eaten find to eat to sustain 
their own bodies and thereby prolong their surely 
unhappy lives. It is true that they did find food 
and whole dietary programs to their liking, but 
they existed chiefly in days of long ago, the high 
Point having been reached in ancient India and 
Particularly among a tribe of an estimated 6,000 
people known as Hunzas who, by reason of natu- 
ral diet, could run sixty miles on an errand and 
then run another sixty miles on the return jour- 
hey, employing their hardy and buoyant idle time 
by diving through a hole in the ice, swimming 
4 while and popping out of another hole some- 
Where else. All of which was due to a diet of 
natural foods, a habit, incidentally, not acquired 
by immediately neighboring tribes, such as the 
Ghizr, the Ishkomanis and the Nagiris. It does 
hot say if these latter tribes were cursed by the 
habit of eating “filtered” flour. 

As is characteristic of nearly all nutritionally 
authoritative books, written for sale to the multi- 


tide, this evil of filtered flour is set forth repeat- 


as the chief dietary curse of all mankind. 
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Not only is the product itself generously abused 
but the men who produce it; the millers and 
bakers from most ancient times to the present 
are freely blackguarded by a generous sprinkling 
of old adages and sayings, in much the same 
way that writers of numberless present day novels 
have found it commercially profitable to salt their 
texts freely with dirty four-letter words, fre- 
quently from the lips of their young heroines. 

Fair samples of this blackguarding of the 
wicked millers and bakers are to be found in one 
of the most emphasized chapters of condemna- 
tion in the book, entitled “The Broken Staff.” 
The opening lines of this unrestrained cussing 
out of the wicked millers are “Once, according 
to a very old legend, a miller came to the gates 
of heaven looking for his cap, which had blown 
inside the walls. St. Peter sent him packing, say- 
ing, ‘One who on earth has been a miller tells 
naught but lies afterward’.” This is followed by 
the statement that the baker, too, has long been 
the butt of popular slander, the statement being 
emphasized by another ancient witticism, to-wit, 
“When the mayor himself is a baker, the breads 
are always small.” 

Continuing, in preface to their ‘authoritative 
nutritional” blackguarding of flour and bread and 
those who produce it, the “crusading” writers 
say: 

“There are dozens of stories like these. 
Many of them are centuries old, going back to 
medieval times when the mill was owned by 
the baron and the miller was employed in 
the dual capacity of tax collector and spy. 
By day he collected the baron’s share of the 
grist, and at night he peered through the 
cracks of the peasants’ huts looking for illicit 
handmills. Neither role endeared him to his 
public. 

“The fact is that, historically, bread has 
served not merely as a food but as an instru- 
ment of rule. For at least 4,000 years the 
yeast-raised cereal loaf of the western peo- 
ples has been both their staff of life and the 
club with which a succession of pharaohs, 
kings, barons, emperors, demagogues, oli- 
garchs, theocrats and dictators have com- 
pelled obedience to their shifting versions of 
law and order. 

“This experience doubtless explains in 
some degree the traditional unpopularity of 
the allied crafts of milling and baking. It 
also may help to explain their extraordinary 
sensitiveness to criticism, amounting in our 
time almost to a persecution complex.” 

Further abusing the miller, rather than the 
nutritional’ merit of his product in centuries 
long past, it is remarked: ‘“SSomewhat of an out- 
law and very much a scapegoat, the miller’s life 
has never been a happy one, and his sins against 
the public were doubtless much exaggerated. 
Working from 14 to 18 hours a day in the roar 
and dust of the mill, he regularly acquired ‘mill- 
er’s asthma,’ with result that in medieval France 
the millers were popularly known as ‘geindres,’ 
or groaners. English law in force for 500 years 
(1266-1766) restricted the baker’s profits to 13%. 
If the inspector of the bakers’ guild caught him 
overcharging or underweighing, he was pilloried 
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or driven through the streets with a heavy ball 
of dough tied around his neck.” 

There is much more to the same general effect 
of blackguarding the millers and bakers of an- 
cient and medieval days, when most of the bread 
was made from coarsely ground flour little better 
than. that produced by pounding in a saddle stone 
and produced gray or black bread of questionable 
cleanliness and thoroughly unwholesome. But lit- 
tle of, this text is worth quoting, particularly 
since we ourselves could make out a better case 
of abusing the millers of those dark years with 
the aid of many anthologies of aphorisms and 
humorous quips at the expense of the miller, each 
one of which, incidentally, could be paralleled. by 
like stories of the high respect in which the 
miller was held in his community and his tradi- 
tional honesty. Yet all of this, skillfully as it 
may be woven into the “crusading” attack on the 
nutritional value of flour and bread, has nothing 
whatever to do with that subject and may be 
rated as on par with “dirty words” habitually 
woven into the texts of hopefully produced best 
sellers. 

It is, however, worth noting that, following 
the crusading condemnation of flour and all of 
the bread foods produced from it, the authors 
find material, however, misquoted and misinter- 
preted, to carry on their condemnation of “en- 
richment” of the “broken staff of life,’ present- 
ing the supplementing by vitamins authorized and 
approved by this country’s foremost nutritional 
authorities as virtually wholly a fake and a crime 
against the food of the people. 

Vitamins themselves are, indeed, pictured as 
a special crime in a chapter appropriately cap- 
tioned “Let ’em Eat Pills,” the scientific accuracy 
of which must appropriately be determined by 
those of greater knowledge and authority than 
we, or obviously of the writers of this tome. 
Much of it assuredly is contrary to all scientific 
opinion available to the lay reader, especially 
when it is applied to the virtually universally 
approved “enrichment” of bread. 

In fairness, this perhaps somewhat critical 
review of this ‘“crusading’”’ volume should be sup- 
plemented by a schedule of the cures and cor- 
rectives which the authors deem desirable if 
America’s and the world’s nutrition is to be re- 
stored to what they think it should be. Among 
these is the restoration of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
or his like, to the authority of bygone days, a 
new Branny McCann, another Graham, author 
of natural whole grain bread, and many another 
crusader for whole grain and nuts. Embarking on 
economic adventure, they also suggest that the 
nutritional problem quite possibly might be solved 
by development of producer and consumer ¢co- 
operative movements devoted, as they now are 
deemed to be, to the cause of the people’s health 
rather than to such base motives as the profit 
of the cooperators, some of whom even now are 
engaged in the nefarious business of grinding 
white flour and baking and selling white bread. 

And, ultimately we come to the high point 
of nutritional adventure by a serious suggestion 
that there should be “free food,” distributed by a 
method similar to that of early new deal days 
when “food stamps” were distributed by the gov- 
ernment, along with WPA employment, to the 
needy or even to, those, very plentiful in those 
idealistic days, able to pull political wires to 
secure enrollment both as receiving pay without 
work and receiving food without pay. The idea 
would be the climax of “taking hunger out of 
history” by returning all.foods to the simplicity 
of those consumed by the ancient and incredibly 
strong Hunzas—whole grains, apricots and mul- 
berries—and, so far as revealed, charging it to 
the payers of taxes or letting the Lord provide. 

An interesting idea, perhaps, or perhaps only 
an idea to be written into a book. 
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Sugar Ration Evidence System 


Made More Flexible by SRA 


WASHINGTON — To make more 
flexible the system of handling in- 
dustrial users’ ration evidence in or- 
der to avoid bottle-necks in distribu- 
tion, the Sugar Rationing Adminis- 
tration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
provisions for ‘making change” in 
connection with SRA sugar ration 
checks. 

Since discontinuance of the ration 
banking program, under which indus- 
trial users could write checks against 
their own ration bank accounts, these 
users are required to surrender their 
official ration checks issued by SRA 
direct to their suppliers. They were 
required also, in closing out their 
ration bank accounts, to write checks 
totaling the balance in their ration 
bank accounts and surrender these 
checks to their suppliers. This pro- 
cedure, in many instances, resulted 
in establishment of industrial user 
credit balances of ration evidence 
with the suppliers. 

Where a retailer or wholesaler is 
unable to deliver sugar to an indus- 
trial user for whom he carries a cred- 
it balance of ration evidence, and the 
user requests a refund of such credit, 
the retailer or wholesaler must write 
a letter, requesting that the refund 
be made. 


Requirements Listed 


The letter, which should be ad- 
dressed to the appropriate SRA field 
office must state (1) the amount of 
the refund requested, (2) the name 
and address of the industrial user, 
(3) the amount of ration credit owed 
him by the supplier, (4). the name 
and address of the retailer or whole- 
saler writing the letter and (5) that 
the supplier is deducting the amount 
of the refund requested from the 
credit balance of the industrial user. 

The field office will issue a check to 
the industrial user for the amount 
of the refund. 

The industrial user then may trans- 
fer this check to another supplier for 
delivery of sugar. 

Where a primary distributor is the 
supplier, and is unable to make de- 








NEW MODEL PURIFIER—The Wolfe Co., Chambersburg, Pa., manu- 


livery of sugar, he may issue to the 
industrial user a check or checks 
furnished by SRA for all or part of 
the credit balance owed to the in. 
dustrial user. For this purpose, a 
primary distributor may apply in 
writing to the field office covering 
his area for a supply of official ra- 
tion checks issued by SRA, in de. 
nominations of 100,000 1b., 10,000 Ib,, 
1,000 Ib. and 100 lb. He may obtain 
such checks up to 50% of the total 
amount of ration credit balances car- 
ried on his books for industrial users, 

Each primary distributor nust 
send a report each week to the field 
office stating the number of checks 
transferred as change or refunds, the 
amount of each check, and the name 
and address of the industrial user to 
whom checks have been transferred 
by him during the week. 

Other provisions made by SRA in- 
clude: 

(1) Transfer of ration checks by 
industrial users to a tollee or to his 
supplier. 

(2) Exchange of official ration 
checks issued by SRA for checks of 
smaller denomination, up to six 
checks for each establishment of an 
industrial user who has a com- 
bined registration of several estab- 
lishments. 

(3) Issuance of an official ration 
check by SRA to an industrial user 
who failed to close his ration bank 
account by June 11 as required by 
the regulations. The industrial user 
may draw a check payable to SRA 
for the check stub balance of his ac- 
count and send it to the SRA {field 
office. He must write a letter stating 
that the check is for closing out his 
ration bank account, and must give 
the reason his account was nof closed 
out by June 11. 
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WAGNER REPORTS PROFIT 


The Wagner Baking Corp. has re- 
ported a net profit for the 24 weeks 
to June 14 of $260,015, or $1.09 a 
common share, against $317,164 or 
$1.36 a share for the same period a 
year previous. 











facturer of flour milling machinery, has announced the introduction of its 
1947 model purifier. The machine can be obtained in either all-metal or 
wood construction and is also built to individual specifications so that i¢ 
can be equipped with or without hopper or with hopper and conveyor’. 
Either the conventional or the drop-bottom double conveyor with rever- 


sible flights can be furnished. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
a WITH 


WisDom 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
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AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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For Bakers 
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Denton, Texas 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Undform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 

Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
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Mexico Needs Larger Allocation 
of Wheat, Buying Official Says 


KANSAS CITY—A better diet for 
the Mexican people is a necessity to 
reduce an alarmingly high rate of 
infant mortality, Carlos M. Cinta, 
newly-appointed director of the Mex- 
ican food purchasing agency, Nacion- 
al Distribuidora y Reguladora S. A. 
of Mexico City, said in Kansas City 
last week. Mr. Cinta visited with 
grain men and millers in Kansas City 
and Chicago on his way to Washing- 
ton to seek an enlarged allotment of 
wheat from the International Emer- 
gency Food Council. 

Mexico raises only about one third 
of the country’s annual wheat needs, 
and wheat consumption per capita 
in Mexico is only about one half that 
of most countries, even those Euro- 
pean nations now on reduced rations, 
Mr. Cinta said. Infant mortality be- 
cause of inadequate nutrition is high- 
er in Mexico than in war-impover- 
ished European countries, he assert- 
ed, adding that an enlarged wheat 
allocation is a vital need in improv- 
ing diets of the urban population 
especially. ’ 

Allocations 

Mexico in the past year has had a 
monthly allocation of approximately 
20,000 long tons of wheat and a 
small flour allocation of 8,000 tons, 
wheat equivalent, for July and Au- 
gust. About twice that much is need- 
ed, Mr. Cinta said. He estimated that 
the Mexican wheat crop this year 
will be around 12 million bu. Present 


SWB 


import allocations amount to around 
8 million bu., and the nation’s essen- 
tial needs are approximately 28 mil- 
lion bu., he said. 

Mexico prefers to import wheat 
rather than flour, to provide opera- 
tions for the country’s milling indus- 
try, which Mr. Cinta said was now 
operating only 8 to 10 days a month. 

All wheat, or flour, will be import- 
ed by the government agency this 
year, the director said, and it is not 
contemplated that any private trade 
in flour imports will be permitted. 


Alternative 


Should it prove impossible to ob- 
tain needed wheat imports, Mr. Cinta 
indicated that Mexico’s only alterna- 
tive would be a long-range artificial 
stimulation of domestic wheat pro- 
duction by incentive payments to 
farmers, although very little land in 
Mexico is suitable for wheat growing. 

A large corn producer, Mexico 
recently voluntarily gave up a 17,000 
long ton July corn allocation when 
corn supplies became tight recently 
but has been unsuccessful so far in 
switching that allocation to wheat. 
Mr. Cinta said that Mexico might 
have corn for export in the coming 
crop year. 

A lumberman in private business, 
Mr. Cinta has undertaken extensive 
revision of personnel and methods of 
the government buying agency since 
his appointment by President Aleman 
some time ago. 
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The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
_—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 















SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
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Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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SNOBUDDY 
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PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 
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and better 
profits with 
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WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Maple Leaf Plans $750,000 


Medernization in Toronto 


Toronto — Plans have been com- 
pleted and contracts let for the im- 
mediate modernization of the west 
Toronto plant of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd.,as well as for the con- 
struction of additional warehousing 
facilities and a new research build- 
ing. Cost will approximate $750,000. 

The modernization program in- 
cludes the construction of concrete 
bulk flour supplementary storage 
bins of substantial capacity to per- 
mit daylight packing and is intended 
to insure maximum operational ef- 
ficiency and economy. 

The milling company has acquired 
about 3% acres of additional vacant 
property adjoining the premises on 
which their west Toronto plant is 
now situated and on this location the 
new warehouse and research building 
will be erected. The warehouse will 
be a one-story building, 620 ft. by 120 
ft., equipped with a fully mechanized 
handling and conveying system. All 
outward and inward rail and truck 
operations will be under cover. A 
three story building and basement, 
approximately 54’ by 54’, will house 
the new research division and will be 
separate and distinct from the sev- 
eral laboratory and products control 
departments already maintained by 
the company. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co. is ex- 
tensively engaged in the processing 
and distribution of balanced feed ra- 
tions, cereal and various other pack- 
aged food products, and use research 
in the further development and ex- 
pansion of their business. 

Plans for the projects were pre- 


























D. C. Maclachlan 


NEW CONSTRUCTION — Under D. 
C. Maclachlan, president, the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has started the 
construction of a new addition to 
and modernization of the company’s 
west Toronto plant. 





pared by C. D. Howe Co., Ltd., and 
construction contracts have beén 
awarded to The Carter Construction 
Co., Ltd. Work has commenced and 
it is expected that all construction 
will be completed within a year. 
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Canadian Dollar 
Still Buys More 
Than U.S. Dollar 


TORONTO—The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board states that accord- 
ing to a recent survey the Canadian 
dollar still goes further than its 
United States counterpart, although 
the gap between Canadian and U.S. 
prices narrowed during the spring 
months. 

The board found that food prices 
showed the biggest change during the 
survey period June 2 to 18. Canadi- 
an food prices are still lower than 
those in the U. S. with the exception 
of two or three items. A 24-oz. loaf 
of white bread sold in Canada for 
6@10¢ and in the United States for 
11@18¢, with the Canadian flour sub- 
sidy accounting for part of the dif- 
ference. A 24-lb. bag of flour was 
67@89¢ in Canada and in the U.S. 
a 25-lb. bag sold for $1.89@2.51. 
The survey is conducted by compar- 
ing prices in Canadian and United 
States cities similarly situated from 
a geographical point of view. 
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VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 


VANCOUVER — Grain shipments 
from this port and New Westminster 
for the first 11 months of the 1946- 
47 crop year totaled just over 59 
million bushels, and indications are 
that by the close of the season July 
31, the movement will reach ap- 
proximately 65 million bushels. 
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SPRING WHEAT IN FRANCE 
SEEN AS NEAR FAILURE 


LONDON — Reports on the crop 
situation in France say it is difficult 
to estimate the result of the harvest. 
It is feared that spring sown wheat 
will produce practically nothing. The 
sowing was done under such abnor- 
mal conditions that the wheat crop is 
not likely to be very satisfactory 
anywhere. 

Reports on rye and barley are good 
but, nevertheless, the barley situa- 
tion gives rise to alarm, especially 
among brewers, due to reports that 
the government has decided to stop 
all deliveries to breweries, reserving 
barley for bread making. 

Brewers stated at one time that 
there would be no beer after July 15 
and breweries would have to close 
down, but since then a few thousand 
quintals of barley have been allotted 
to them. A consignment from Mo- 


rocco, however, which the brewers 
had expected to receive, was sent 
to the bakers instead. 

The harvest in French North Af- 
rica is also not coming up to expecta- 
tions. It is estimated that there will 
be a heavy deficit. 
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BAKING FIRM CENTENARY 


LONDON — E. H. Booth & Co., 
Ltd., bakers, confectioners and café 
proprietors, Blackpool, Lancashire, 
recently celebrated the centenary of 
their foundation. The founder, Edwin 
H. Booth, opened his first bakery in 
1847 in Market Street, Blackpool. 
Two years later he opened a branch 
at Preston, and it now has branches 
in,three other. nearby towns, as well 
as in Blackpool itself. The firm was 
converted into a limited company in 
1896. Its founder, Edwin H. Booth, 
died in 1899. 


RE-OPENING PLANNED 
FOR BAKING SCHOOL 
TORONTO—During a special ses- 
sion of the Ontario Bakers Assn. 


convention held recently at Niagara 
Falls, Ont., an acting executive was 
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of the Trent Institute of Baking, 
which has been dormant in the war 
years. The Canadian school of bak. 
ing is to be re-opened as soon ag 
possible and the national councij 
of the baking industry is to carry on 
generally as trustees. James Dut. 
ton, Peterborough, Ont., was elect. 
ed acting president and Charles Car. 
ter, Bowmanville, was named sec. 
retary. 
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Prairie Wheat Crop 


Outlook June 30 
Averages Bright 


OTTAWA—tThe spring wheat con- 
dition figures for the prairie prov- 
inces, as based on an analysis of 
weather factors, indicate good crop 
prospects as of June 30; the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. 

Saskatchewan leads the three prov- 
inces with a condition figure of 127, 
while Alberta is lowest with a ‘igure 
of 123. Manitoba’s condition {igure 
at 126 is up 23 points from last year’s 
level. Above -average pre-seasonal 
precipitation and generally saiisfac- 
tory spring rainfall have been large- 
ly responsible for maintaining the 
above-average condition indicated for 
each of the prairie provinces. 

It should be emphasized, however, 
that there are considerable areas in 
all three provinces, and particularly 
in Saskatchewan, where precipitation 
has been deficient and where rains 
are urgently required to bring the 
crops to maturity, the bureau adds. 
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One Original Member of Golf Club 
Plays in 50th Anniversary Match 


LONDON—A British flour import- 
er recently demonstrated that he still 
retains his golfing skill 50 years after 
he played in the first match of a 
Glasgow Golf Club. 

In 1897 the members of the Glas- 
gow grain and flour trades formed a 
golf club, playing their first match 
at Gailes, on the Firth of Clyde, ear- 
ly that year. Among the 52 members 
who played in that match were 27 
grain importers and 25 flour import- 


ers. Of these six are still living, of 
whom one is William Clarke Reid, 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
who alone continues to play golf. 

He is now 79 years of age, and 
with John Miller, another veteran of 
80 years of age, took part in the 
jubilee match of the club at Troon 
May 6. He made a score of 8 
against 81 in 1897. 

In this recent match 68 players 
took part, 56 being members of the 
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JUBILEE GOLF MATCH—William C. Reid (on his knee) of McConnell 
and Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 79 years old, who played in the first golf 
match of the Glasgow Grain and Flour Trade Golf Club, negotiates 4 
stymie during the game at Barassie, Troon, May 6, 1947. He made 4 
score of 87 against 81 in 1897. Also in the picture, left to right, John 
Miller, 80 years old, who also played in 1897, M. G. Wilson and Robert 


Innes. 
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trade and 12 only of the flour 
trade, which compared with the orig- 
jnal meeting is a significant sign of 
the times. 
Reminiscing about his golfing days, 
Mr. Reid says he was one of the orig- 













Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


rters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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inal 100 members who founded the 
Western Gailes Golf Club in 1897 
and also a founder member of the 
Greenock Golf Club in 1890, of which 
he is one of the three original mem- 
bers still living and again the only 
one among them continuing to play 
golf. 

This club once had the honor of 
playing at St. Andrew’s against the 
Edinburgh University. When the 
party arrived it was a calm, clear 
evening, with a bright full moon, so 
they thought it would be fun to play 
a foursome by moonlight. They did— 
without losing a single ball. 


Equipment Recalled 


Speaking about balls, Mr. Reid says 
that 50 years ago the gutta percha 
ball was the standard; then a com- 
posite ball came on the market called 
the “clinker.” It was supposed to 
wear better than the pure gutta 
percha ball, but it was not a success. 

Mr. Reid presented one of the 
“clinker” balls as a memento, to- 
gether with his original iron and 
cleek, to the Grenock Golf Club in 
1940 on the occasion of its 50th an- 
niversary. The iron and cleek were 
made by Patrick of Leven, Fifeshire, 
and cost 96¢ and $1.08, respectively. 

Mr. Reid adds “Golf then was a 
more happy recreation than now-a- 
days, but I am thankful I can still 
play a round of golf with a genial 
companion and enjoy it.” 
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SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: '"ForRTGARRY”’ 





BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 





Since 1857 


Cable Address: 


con & JOS 


/ pe 
James’ Hichar 
brain orchant Shippers and Exporters 


Caf WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH” 
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COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 


.TORONTO, CANADA 
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Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% Kiug Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


| LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 











“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘'Wotmacs” 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CasLe Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
.Member Millers’ National Federation 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 





Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Lovis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


NEBRASKA 


WYMORE e 
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A Profit Item for Bakers .. . 





Inereasing Demand for Used 
Cotton Flour Bags Reported 


MEMPHIS—The growing demand 
among housewives for used cotton 
flour bags is providing bakers with 
the opportunity to change flour con- 
tainers from a cost to a profit item, 
the National Cotton Council reports. 

City housewives are taking a tip 
from their farm sisters in purchas- 
ing the cotton bags to make many 
indispensable and attractive house- 
hold items, the council said. Farm 
wives use millions of cloth feed sacks 
every year to make dresses, curtains; 
sport clothes, spreads, tablecloths 
and dozens of other home necessities. 

City residents who do not have ac- 
cess to cotton feed sacks have dis- 
covered that used cotton flour sacks 
can be obtained from their neighbor- 
hood bakeries. More and more wom- 
en_have become bakery bag custom- 
ers since the glad tidings began to 
spread. 

A 100 lb. flour sack contains 1,591 
sq. in. of quality cotton sheeting, 
enough material to make an ideal 
standard size pillow slip or two large 
tea towels. The easily laundered bag 
also can be made into sun suits, slip 
covers, curtains, garment bags, ap- 
rons and many other items. 

One delighted baker reported, in 
answer to a survey, that he was 
selling all of his emptied flour bags 
over-the-counter for 30¢ each. Other 
bakers said they were preparing to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
to write off flour packaging costs and 
to build customer good will by offer- 
ing the clean and useful cotton sacks 
for sale. 


Schoeneberger’s Bakers at 1640 
West Chicago avenue in Chicago dis- 
poses of all its emptied bags over- 
the-counter at 30¢ each, according to 
Peter Schoeneberger. He said he of- 
fers nothing but new cotton bags for 
sale. 

Nathan Askow of Askow’s Bakery, 
1216 East 53rd St. in Chicago, said 
he had been selling torn bags to a 
nearby garage for rags at 15¢ each, 
and made some _ over-the-counter 
sales at 20¢ each. 

From outside the Chicago area, 
Charles M. Koch of Koch’s Bakery, 
St. Louis, Mo., reported that his firm 
sold all once-used bags not used in 
the shop for 20¢ each. About 10% of 
their bags were used in baking oper- 
ations, he said. 

“We are realizing an average of 


17¢ per bag at this time,” said the 


Puritan Food Products Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Some bakeries reported they made 
no effort to dispose of their emptied 
cotton bags to customers because the 
used flour sacks were indispensable 
around their plants. The bags make 
ideal aprons, over mitts, hand swabs 
and wiping cloths, they declared. 

The Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Association now is distributing post- 
ers among bakeries which call atten- 
tion to the fact that used cotton 
sacks are available across-the-coun- 
ter. TBMA also is distributing copies 
of “Thrifty Thrills With Cotton 
Bags,” a booklet full of sewing hints 
for housewives, to interested bakers. 





Soybean Group Plans 
Field Excursions at 


Columbus Convention 


HUDSON, IOWA—“What’s Ahead 
for Soybeans” is the theme of the 
27th annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Assn. scheduled for 
Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 4-5-6, George 
M. Strayer, secretary-treasurer, an- 
nounced recently. 

Convention headquarters are the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, where all for- 
mal sessions will be held, Mr. Strayer 
said. 

September 4 will be devoted to a 
field trip to Ohio State University 
farms, in one of the nation’s leading 
soybean growing sections. Tentative 
plans have been made to visit the 
Madison County Farm, the Sinclair 
Farm and the Ohio State University 
experimental plots, where soybean 
experimental projects are under way. 

Experiments to be viewed by con- 
vention’ visitors will include various 
rotations, comparisons of row and 
solid plantings, rate and date of 
planting, a demonstration planting of 
recommended varieties for states in 
the soybean belt, and the chemical 
weed control work and defoliation ex- 
periments being carried on at Ohio 
State University. 

Buses will leave convention head- 
quarters at the hotel for the univer- 
sity farms at regular intervals during 
the day, Mr. Strayer says. The Ohio 
Soybean Processors Assn. will fur- 
nish transportation. A noon luncheon 
will be served convention visitors on 
the Ohio State University campus, 
where various farm machinery man- 
ufacturers will have an exhibit. 





Some of the nation’s leading soy- 
bean authorities will appear on the 
convention program to discuss the fu- 
ture of the crop and industry Sept. 
5 and 6. The full program will be 
announced later, the secretary added. 

The convention banquet ‘will be 
held Sept. 5. The annual business ses- 
sion of the association is to be held 
the morning of Sept. 6. 

Companies supplying the soybean 
industry will have commercial ex- 
hibits at convention headquarters in 
the hotel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO CCC TAKES OVER 
FISCAL, SHIPPING WORK 


CHICAGO—The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
recently that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. office in Chicago will absorb 
immediately fiscal and shipping and 
storage offices here. These functions 
have been handled separately by the 
Fiscal Branch and the Shipping and 
Storage Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration. 

George D. Bradley is in charge of 
the Chicago office of the CCC, which 
handles purchase, loan, and price 
support operations on grain and other 
food commodities in Iowa, Illinois, 
and all states to the east coast, and 
south through Tennessee and North 
Carolina. Other midwest offices are 
located in Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis. 

Consolidation of the Chicago of- 
fices was completed July 11 by mov- 
ing the fiscal office from its tempo- 
rary location in the New Post Of- 
fice building to the new headquarters 
of the CCC at 623 South Wabash 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


+ 


Red Crest 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 























MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 
N a 


Designers and Builders 
for the 


Grain Processing Industries 


* 
1016 Baltimore « 


Kansas City, Mo. 











““Gooch’s Best” 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 





Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








“Golden Loaf” tas 00: 


The Flour with the Doubt «: 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.Fisner,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Ten. 
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‘OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 





Kansas City, Missouri 





FLOURSqz7ie's 


Spring Wheat » Kansas Wheat » Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


{ULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, Ill 











CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Ave. The office of the corporation, 
formerly known as the Grain Branch 
field office, was moved from 208 
South LaSalle St. last month. 

The Shipping and Storage Branch 
was moved to the new address in 
May with several other offices of the 


“department formerly in the Mallers 


Building at 5 South Wabash Ave. 
Necessity for economy in rental costs 
was given by department officials as 
the principal reason for moving of- 
fices out of the loop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED SHIPMENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Feed shipments 
here for the month of June were: 
millstuffs, 62,940 tons; screenings, 
8,925 tons; linseed meal,. 13,130 tons; 
compared with 57,330, 5,495 and 12,- 
420 tons respectively, a year ago. To- 
tal shipments for the crop year, 
Aug. 1, 1946, to June 30, were: mill- 
stuffs, 776,100 tons; screenings, 78,225 
tons; and linseed meal, 172,800 tons, 
compared with 879,870, 61,040 and 
187,110 tons in the corresponding ten 
months in 1945-46. 











Fair Trade Legislation 
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bill which would have provided that 
no manufacturer or factory repre- 
sentative could operate in that state 
without obtaining a state license. 


The measure would have enabled the ° 


state to deny licenses to manufac- 
turers which could not prove finan- 
cial responsibility, to those canceling 
a dealer’s or distributor’s agreement 
“without provocation” and to those 
attempting to “coerce” a dealer. 

A Rhode Island bill sought to stop 
practices which “constitute unfair 
and fraudulent competition and un- 
sound and uneconomic methods of 
distribution.” It would have. made 
it unlawful for a retailer to repre- 
sent himself as a wholesaler and 
merchants would have been prohib- 
ited from showing prices which are 
fictitiously in excess of actual prices 
for the purpose of conyeying the 
impression that an article has’ been 
substantially marked down. The bill 
also would have prohibited corpora- 
tions from selling to their employees 
at wholesale any goods which Bry 
do not manufacture. 

Proposed in Montana was a ‘bill 
to prohibit the sale of goods by out- 
let stores owned by manufacturers. 
Its sponsor said the legislation had 
been requested by Montana mer- 
chants who believe the outlet stores 
do not compete fairly with local 
merchants. 

A New Jersey bill, seeking to con- 
fine the sale of merchandise to regu- 
lar channels of retail distribution, 
would have prohibited the use of the 
firm name by employees to buy at 
discount any product of other com- 
panies. The measure also would have 
prohibited any company from oper- 
ating a cooperative purchasing plan 
through which its employee could 
obtain at a discount products of any 
other company. 

New Jersey food merchants have 
indicated that they will seek enact- 
ment at next year’s state legislative 
session of a bill to fix a set mark- 
up on all merchandise sold in grocery 
stores. Under the measure, designed 
to curb “loss-leader” price cutting, 
the merchant would have to add the 
fixed mark-up regardless of cost to 
him. Whether the proposed legis- 
lation would be broadened to cover 
other commodities, in order to avoid 
possible constitutional objections, has 
not been indicated at this time. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 














KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else © 
@e 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


" MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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on the Rollicking Summertime Convention of the Michigan State Mill. 


Cam era Repor ers Assn., Held June 28 to July 1 at the Grand Hotel on Mackinac 


Island, Mich. 





The “Governor’s Suite’ was a popular spot for the Mich- 
igan conventioners, particularly at such moments of re- 
laxation as are pictured above. In the first group, left to 
right, are Paul M. Marshall, vice president of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn.; Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Federation, and Robert 
Vv. Harris, vice president of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn., who presided over convention sessions in the ab- 


Here, at the left, are Mr. and Mrs. Dorwin Cox of 
Nappanee, Ind. Mr. Cox, who is general manager of the 
Nappanee Milling Co.’s flour mill, is evidence of the Michi- 
gan group’s hospitality to millers of other states, several 
of whom attended the convention, and of the fact that 
the Michigan group is considered to be representative in 


Waiting for their horse and buggy are the six in the 
picture at the left (gas wagons still are verboten on Mack- 
inac Island, which is as untroubled in respect to this 
modernity as it was in the birch bark canoe days of the 
great French voyageurs). Left to right, the junketers are 
Mrs. Milton P. Fuller, Fygd N. Rowe, Mrs. Carroll K. Mich- 


The family portrait album discloses, in the picture at 
the left, the Voights of Grand Rapids—Ralph and Carl 
and their sisters, Emma and Clara (Mrs. Hake). Focal 
point of the center picture is A. E. Kelley, secretary-treas- 
urer of Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc., Ligonier, Ind., who, on 


sence of Laurence I. Hale, president, who was prevented 
by illness from attending. The convention wired its greet- 
ings and condolence to Mr. Hale, whose absence was re- 
gretted in appropriate resolutions. He is owner and man- 
ager of the Jonathan Hale & Sons business at Ionia, Mich. 
Mr. Harris is vice president and secretary of the Harris 
Milling Co. at Mt. Pleasant. 

In the next picture are King Doyle, president of the 


its interests and activities of the entire soft wheat milling 
region of the central states. In the center picture is Joseph 
C. Beaven, president of Standard Milling Co., Chicago, an- 
other evidence of the Michigan association’s broad range 
of trade interest. Mr. Beaven, who is general chairman 
of the Millers National Federation’s long range promotion 





Milton P. Fuller, Mrs. Rowe and Mrs. Henry 8. 
Cowgill, Jr., whose husband is sales manager of the 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. Mr. Rowe, in the 
center picture, which deserves to be called a portrait, 
observes with interest some of the high-quality golfing 
performance from which the quartet in the next shot ap- 


- 


Aug. 16, next year, will round out a half century of service 
with this company. Marveling at such a record are (at 
the left) Carroll K. Michener, 
Northwestern Miller, and (right) 


lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Auburn, In And, finally, we 


» 


King Milling Co., Lowell, and Carlton D. McKenzie, presi- 
dent of the McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy. The adjacent 
ladies are Mrs. Robert E. Hyslop, wife of the owner and 
manager of Ovid (Mich.) Roller Mills, and Mrs. Joseph A. 
Porter, wife of the vice president and assistant m:nager 
of the Valley City Milling Co. At the end of the row is 
the host of the hour, Wallace Templeton of J. S. Tem- 
pleton’s Sons, Chicago. 


ponent caine 


committee, brought the soft wheat millers up to date on 
the industry’s $2,500,000 campaign which is now gctting 
under way. Mrs. Steen and Mrs. McKenzie, relaxing on the 
“longest hotel porch in the world,” make-up the rest of 
this panel. Their contentment with the place expresses the 
general satisfaction of the convention. 


pear to be recuperating, the foursome in question com- 
prising Howard 8. Holmes, president of the Chelsea Mill- 
ing Co., Joseph A. Porter, Herman Steen and Carlton D. 
McKenzie, Mr. Porter and Mr. Beaven, by the way, fi<ured 
in the tournament prize-winning, awards being made x the 
convention banquet June 30. 


Sere te nt ee ee 


nae 


come to Mr. and Mrs. Milton P. Fuller and once more to 
King Doyle. Mr. Fuller, formerly a Minnesota miller, 'ateT 
@ Kansas miller, and now a Michigan miller, is stil 9? 
enthusiastic miller. He is Mr. Doyle’s executive associate 
in the King Milling Co. at Lowell. 
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BACK IN THE Nenelies 
‘Standard’ FOURS 


ESTABLISHED THE-REPUTATION 
FOR QUALITY FOR WHICH 
THEY ARE KNOWN 








_ CERESOTA ARISTOS 
STAMCO RED TURK 
SOTA BAKERS BEST 
CERENA PEP 
STATEN ISLAND BEST 
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With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 22) 


dollars than ever before. Certainly a 
good share of such additional flour 
volume should be handled by the dis- 
tributors, who should help the cam- 
paigns by urging their bakery cus- 
tomers to improve their quality, and 
by helping them to do so whenever 
possible. Obviously, without main- 





taining a high quality, no amount 
of money spent for advertising will 
permanently 

baked goods.” 


increase the use of 
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In this Mr. Affleck has suggested 
something that flour distributors 
everywhere can do. They are not 
called upon to spend any money in 
these two campaigns, from both of 
which they should benefit. The least 
they can do is to supply the kind 
of aid Mr. Affleck suggested. 


Population Shifts 
fe) 


Since the end of the war there 
have been some rather remarkable 
population shifts or readjustments in 
many parts of this country. Numer- 
ous thriving war production com- 
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munities have resumed their original 
quiet status. Others have been able 
to convert to peacetime production. 
These changes have not only taken 
place over large areas, but frequent- 
ly conditions have changed in com- 
paratively restricted limits. 

Flour distributors who cover any- 
thing like a large territory should 
watch this situation closely, particu- 
larly so far as credits are concerned. 
Many bakeries did a thriving business 
in war production areas during the 
conflict, but the story is different to- 
day. It is by no means the fault of 
these bakers. The volume of busi- 


ness simply isn’t there any more to 


support them. Flour distributors who 
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an integrated service of grain supply... 


From the fertile field where it is grown, to the mill 
where it is processed, Cargill offers a completely 


unified service of grain supply. 


Strategically located country elevators plus 
branch buying offices originaté tremendous quanti- 
ties of all grains. Huge terminal elevator capacity 


By this close integration of many separate func- 
tions, Cargill cuts duplication, saves waste motion, 


broadens its services to growers and processors, and 


grain markets. 


provides vast storage facilities for recurring grain — 


surpluses. Transportation is arranged for greatest 
economy by rail, truck and water. Fully staffed sales 
offices serve the nation’s primary consuming mar- 
kets and a highly developed private wire system 
links all offices to permit the quick relaying of spot 
information and orders. Adequate financial facilities 
broaden the volume and scope of contracts Cargill 


can accept and carry through. 


UNMATCHED FACILITIES TO LINK 


helps insure the economical handling and movement 
of grain. Offices in Minneapolis and all principal 


CARG LL 
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PRODUCER AND USER OF GRAIN 
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prevent them from going further jp 
debt by watching their credits closely 
will actually be doing. these bakers 
a favor. 






Cooperative Buying 


and Prices 

2) 

As is to be expected during periods 
of relatively high prices, consumers 
and distributors alike seek whatever 
means they can to lower these price 
levels. For example, a recent issue of 
a retail grocers’ magazine carried an 
unusual number of articles about the 
effort being made to expand coopera. 
tive buying. That, however, is not the 
answer to the problem. 

As all wholesale flour distributors 
know, a cooperative enterprise must 
perform wholesale functions, whether 
they are carried out in that name or 
not. The operation of moving flour 
from mills to retail grocery stores 
must be paid for, both under inde. 
pendent and cooperative forms of 
business. Incidentally, that also ap. 
plies to chain stores. 

The only way wholesaling costs can 
be reduced is through more cfiicient 
operation of that function of distri- 
bution. Certainly cooperatives do not 
have a corner on this business factor 
and, in fact, there are many reasons 
why independent wholesale flour dis- 
tributors should be able to manage 
their businesses more efficiently than 
is the case with cooperatives. The 
main point is to put this type of man- 
agement into effect. 


An Understatement 

Oo 

In discussing the present status 
of tax exempt cooperatives, Secretary 
of the Treasury Snyder was recently 
quoted as follows in the press: 

“Because of the continued growth 
of the scope and volume of activities 
of tax exempt organizations, there is 
need for re-examination of the tax 
status of these organizations. It has 
been charged that, in some instances, 
the present treatment discriminates 
unfairly against taxable enterprises.” 

As any flour distributor and his 
customers who have encountered this 
form of competition know, this is 4 
masterpiece of understatement. Pri- 
vate enterprise is compelled to pay 
the heaviest taxes in its history, and 
yet the cooperatives go their merry 
way, cloaked under their protective 
covering of tax exemption. Every 
flour distributor who is confronted 








with such a situation should advise 
his congressman immediately of what 
he is encountering. 
Times to Come 

@) 

Wholesale and retail flour distribu- 


tors have realized all along that the 
chain store systems would no: accept 
as inevitable the recession which 0 
curred in their businesses duving the 
war period. They have too much at 
stake. to do this, and their past activ 
ities indicate otherwise. The juestion 


was just what form their activities 
would take. 
As an indication of what :nay 


expected, we recently read tat the 
Super Market Institute has engaged 
an outstanding advertising agency ' 
conduct a continuing survey of pra 
tically every phase of the food bus 
ness. This information will be aval 
able to the members of the institute 
and will undoubtedly provide an & 
cellent basis for future planning. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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ISMERTA! 


S a flour distributor, you can place 
your trust in ISMERTA, year in and 
year out. 


For ISMERTA’S consistent dependability 
is based on an unaltered policy of milling 
only the wheats that give the kind of kitch- 
en performance housewives expect and 
demand. The quality of ISMERTA always 
stands out. It is our pledge to make that 
true today as it has always been in the 
long history of this company. 
That’s why it pays to place your 
trust in ISMERTA. 


se 


ISMERT-HINCKE 


THE [SMERT-HIINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 23 
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LONDON — Recently a party of 
bakery students, members of the Na- 
tional Bakery Students Society, vis- 
ited Switzerland, where they received 
a warm welcome from the bakers of 
that country. One probable reason 
given for their cordial reception is 
the fact the baking craft in Switzer- 
land is in the nature of a close pro- 
fession, highly organized, every mem- 
ber of the craft highly skilled and 
proud of his ability. Consequently it 
seems to be his sheer delight to show 
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Methods of Switzerland Bake Shops 
Studied by British Bakery Students 


their fellow craftsmen of other coun- 
tries their standard of attainment. 
They have no secrets from their col- 
leagues in the craft, and questions 
asked by the students were freely 
answered. 

In Switzerland no one can open a 
bakery or confectionery business un- 
less he has served as an apprentice 
in the craft and worked as a trained 
craftsman, and then passed his ex- 
amination for his master’s certificate. 

Not many bakeries in Switzerland 


combine the baking of bread and con- 
fectionery, but in Basle the bakery 
of Herr Chustham Hahm turns out 
1,200 Ib. of bread per day, 4,000 buns 
and small goods as well as a large 
variety of confectionery. The na- 
tional bread in Switzerland is made 
from a 90% extraction flour, and sold 
at 45 centimes lb., but they are also 
allowed to make a milk bread with 
imported American flour which sells 
at 1 franc 30 centimes, or nearly 
three times as much as the price of 
the darker bread. It is only within 
the past year that the Swiss have 
been allowed to use the white flour, 
which is not subsidized. It was ex- 
pected that the customers would buy 














FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


A COMPLETE LINE 


Because the VICTOR line is a complete 
line ... it makes mixed car shipments easy 
— which means lower inventory invest- 
ment and a balanced inventory. So fea- 
ture ... sell the complete VICTOR line. 








Your customers, today, are discriminating in their buying. They are 
demanding brands of established quality . . . of outstanding value. 
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You are discriminating in your buying, too. You want. to stock only 
brands that are sales-builders . . . that are money-makers. 


This is the uninterrupted reputation of VICTOR Flour — Cereals — 
Feeds for 77 years. VICTOR Products meet your every requirement. 
They meet every requirement of your customers. 


Write today — now — for more facts about VICTOR Flour — Cereals — 
Feeds . .. and for VICTOR prices. 


VICTOR PRODUCTS 


CORN CEREALS FEEDS 
PROSUCTS FARINA FOR POULTRY 
CORN MEAL DARK WHEAT FOR HOGS 
HOMINY GRITS CEREAL FOR CATTLE 


CRETE » 


NEBRASKA 


FOR SHEEP 
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more of it and that gradually the 
high-extraction ..loaf would not be 
sold in largé quantities. During the 
first few weeks there was a large de- 
mand for the white bread, but now 
the public has gone back to the 
cheaper subsidized bread, and the 
bakers find that there is not a large 
demand for the dearer white bread, 

While in Basle the party visited 
Singer’s bakery, which specializes in 
pretzels and rusks besides making 
the usual range of confectionery. This 
was the only bakery visited, where 
girls were employed. They were 
moulding the pretzels, and are paid 
a piece-work rate for this job when 
they become proficient. Here there 
is a traveling plant for baking the 
pretzels and drying the rusks after 
they are baked. 


Huge Refrigerating Plant 


One interesting fature was the 
huge refrigerating plant in this bak- 
ery, and in one of the cold-rooms two 
men were busy making puff pastries, 
It was explained that they had to 
work in the cold-room because all 
the pastries were made with butter, 
and it could not be done very well 
outside the room. The temperature- 
room was about 45 F. The men wore 
clogs which were fur-lined to keep 
their feet warm, and had other 
heavy clothing on while working 

At Zurich the party was welcomed 
by a delegation of the Bakery Work- 
ers Guild, who arranged for them to 
look over a large cooperative bakery. 
This bakery mostly turns out bread, 
rolls. and fermented goods, having 
the latest flour blending and dough 
making machines. It was interesting 
to see how the dough was tipped out 
out of the machine bowls down to the 
floor below, where it was scaled by 
hand and moulded. The doughs are 
made very soft, and could not be 
moulded by machine. 


No Wasted Bread 


There is no wasted bread. All stale 
bread or loaves returned from the 
shops are cut into very thin wafers 
by a special machine and these are 
dried and sold to the consumers who 
use them for making apple charlotte 
or grinding them into breadcrumbs 
for fishcakes. They are useful! for 
making a variety of savouries and 
sweets. At another bakery to which 
the party was taken in Zurich run 
by Herr Ernst, a special automatic 
machine to control the dough-making 
was in use for the first time. By set- 
ting various knobs this machine 
weighs the flour, yeast, salt and oth- 
er ingredients, the water is heated 
to the correct temperature for the 
mixing of the dough and when all 
the switches are set a button is 
pushed and the operation begins and 
ends at the desired time. It can al- 
so be set to begin at an hour during 
the night when no one is in attend- 
ance. This plant also had a newly 
installed slicing and wrapping  ™a- 
chine. 

The Swiss bakers specialize in 
Vienna rolls and it was interestin: to 
see the ovenman at the Ernst b:ik- 
ery using a broad, thick peel which 
could hold 30 rolls. 

Various other small bakeries were 
visited each giving the impression of 
an ideal place with craftsmen proud 
of their attainments and happy at 
their work and the tidiness and cle1n- 
liness were striking, the students re- 
ported. 

Other Visitors 


The bakers of Switzerland also en- 
tertained recently a party of English 
and Scottish bakers and confection- 
ers, with their wives, who made 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Bee Wheat! 
: a HE finest hard win- 
4 ee ' ter wheats of the na- 
tion — preferred for strength and baking quality—grow in the white area 
Phones: Local 4234 outlined on the map. That’s where our line of country elevators is located 
D. 34 ...in the heart of wheat quality land. Millers, secure your supplies direct 
L. D. 35 from point of origin and get virgin, country run wheat. We operate 40 
L. D. 29 country stations and originate wheat from others. We sell on destination, 
ox 3 official or good mill weights. Contact us for prices on new crop wheat. 





SIMPSON -ROMEISER-EVANS GRAIN CO., SALINA, KANSAS 














101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 


St teeta wm, || EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 























HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten ia the SOUTH SHORE to i inst delay. Th 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads cast of Chi- 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent ; 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear Fast, dependable service. 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS e ‘i 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 
BUFFALO, . ‘ xchan nn s, inn. 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING co. Hy _ E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. McVEIGH 2 CO., inc. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
and Feed Mills ‘0 
% ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 























Cfor Almost 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
‘BoxER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat © 
““WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
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"THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
9 HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
F o R Q u A i i T Y WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 





GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ane EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATILg, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EastERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE City 














GROWN 


MILLS 
POBILAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 


Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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Flouring Mills Co. 























J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** {ov 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 





WESTERN MILLING Co 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 














ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS CO. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS 


e CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oresn “| n~ 


DIXIE- PORTLAND FLOUR co. 


THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILL - FLOUR MILLS 


Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capactiy £4,660 Sacks Daity 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 
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Pacific Northwest 


Wheat Yielding 
Above Expectations 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Wheat 
harvest is underway in all parts of 
the Big Bend, in the Walla Walla- 
Pendleton area, along the Snake 
River, and throughout the Oregon 
River counties. Yields in general are 
higher than many had anticipated, 
but not more than 80% of last year’s 
unusually high average, according to 
Willard N. Crawford, field secretary 
of the Pacific Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Assn. 

Twenty-five to 30 bu. is average so 
far in most of the Big Bend, with 
yields somewhat higher reported in 
western Whitman County. Yields as 
high as 45 bu. have been reported 
in the Tamany Flat section south of 
Lewiston, Idaho. In the Quincy area 
southeast of Wenatchee, the average 
on winter wheats cut so far is about 
10 bu., which will be not far below 
the average for other similarly dry 
sections in Grant and Douglas coun- 
ties. In the Blue Mountain foothills, 
where harvest will begin in about a 
week, yields are expected to exceed 
those of last year by 10 to 15%. 

Hope for any large amount of 
high protein wheat seems unjustified, 
Mr. Crawford says. Tests on hard red 
winter wheat samples to date indi- 
cate that only a small proportion of 
the crop will exceed 10.5% protein. 
On the other hand, test weight per 
bushe] is averaging high, considering 
the long May drought. A large pro- 
portion of the crop harvested so far 
has tested above 59 lb., with a signifi- 
cant part grading No. 1. 

As would be expected, few lots 
from the drier, earlier sections have 
graded smutty. Observations, how- 
ever, in the yet uncut areas growing 
such varieties as Elgin, Alicel, and 
Fortyfold indicate that smut’ again 
will be a serious discount factor in 
the soft white wheats, Mr. Crawford 
states. 





Sugar 





(Continued from page 16) 


lieve, however, that the legislation 
gives Cuba too large a share of the 
anticipated heavy deficit in Philip- 
pines production during the next two 
years. 


In any event, the industry hurried- 
ly got together with top congression- 
al leaders and worked out the pres- 
ent measures, Mr. Shields said. There 
is no segment of the industry that is 
Pleased with all portions of the bills, 
but there is some portion -of them 
that is agreeable to everyone, he 
stated. 

Present taxes of 1¢ lb. on sugar 
Processors for revenue to be paid to 
Producers would be continued under 
the new bills. In addition, the Sec- 
Tetary of Agriculture also is given 
authority to set fair wages and prices 
in sugar producing areas. This provi- 
sion was also found in the old legis- 
lation. 

The formal protest of the baking 
industry was contained in a letter to 
House Agriculture Chairman Clifford 
Hope (R., Kan.) from Joseph M. 
Creed, legal counsel of the American 
Bakers Assn., who urged that the 
Present sugar act be extended for a 
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one-year period. Mr. Creed’s state- 
ment follows: 


Creed’s Letter 


“I wish to call your attention to 
the position of the American Bakers 
Assn. with respect to the bill now 
under discussion before your commit- 
tee on the matter of the establish- 
ment of quotas for sugar. 

“Last year when extension of the 
present Sugar Act of 1937 for three 
years was proposed, we took the 
position that legislation of such im- 
portance and significance designed 
for a longer period of time should 
not be enacted hastily without exten- 
sive study of all the factors involved 
with a view to protecting all interests 
—the consumers’ as well as the pro- 
ducers’ and refiners’. 

“Therefore, we urged extension of 
the sugar act for a period of one 
year only. This was done and it was 
hoped that in the intervening period 
a study of the problem would be 
made, so long range legislation could 
be enacted in this session of Con- 
gress. However, this study has not 
been made; nevertheless, we now find 
up for consideration legislation which 
would establish quotas and, in effect, 
prices on sugar for a five-year period. 

“The problem is every bit as seri- 
ous today as it was a year ago. A 
complete and searching study should 
be made of this entire problem by an 
impartial group, perhaps a_ sub- 
committee of the House Agricultural 
Committee, to investigate the pur- 
poses and ramifications of possible 
legislation to the.end that the in- 
terests of consumers, producers and 
refiners receive the consideration to 
which they are entitled. 

“We, therefore, again urge upon 
your committee that the present su- 
gar act be extended for a period of 
one year with such amendments as 
may be necessary to take care of 
the change in the status of the Phil- 
ippine production as it will affect the 
Cuban quota. Such action coupled 
with extensive study of the problem, 
in our opinion, will result in the de- 
velopment of sound long term legisla- 
tion benefiting all concerned.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COURTESY CLUB HOLDS 
GOLF TOURNEY, OUTING 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club held another golf 
tournament and outing at the Rolling 
Green Country Club July 10. This 
was the 17th event of this kind. 

J. E. Crawford, Kraft Foods Co., 
won first low net and was awarded 
the club’s championship cup for one 
year. Among other winners at golf 
were: J. H. Debs, Chicago Metallic 
Mfg. Co.; Vern Frank, W. E. Long 
Co.; A. C. Askelof, Morton Salt Co.; 
C. P. Binner, president, American 
Bakers Assn.; George Siml, George J. 
Siml Co.; Hunter Brown, Chapman & 
Smith Co.; J. T. Cusack, Central 
Waxed Paper Co.; John Kluetsch, 
Chapman & Smith Co.; W. L. Grewe, 
International Milling Co., and G. N. 
Bruce, Durkee Famous Foods. 

The horeshoe tournament was won 
by Otto Holpuch, International Mill- 
ing Co. Other winners included J. 
Kaniecki, Durkee Farmous Foods; A. 
L. Beaver, Humko Co.; V..E. Marx, 
American Dry Milk Institute; F. A. 
Owens, International Milling Co., and 
A. W. Fosdyke, president of the Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club. 

Prizes were awarded at the dinner, 
at which Mr. Fosdyke presided. He 
presented a number of association of- 
ficials, which included V. E. Marx, 
secretary, American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers; John P. Garrow, presi- 














NEW KANSAS WHEAT—Ready for harvest this summer are new and 
better varieties of Kansas wheat, developed by the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. and demonstrated to millers, bakers, agricultural scien- 
tists and teachers, county farm farm agents and implements manufac- 
turers at the recent Wheat Improvement Meeting in Kansas City. 
Among those present was M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the board, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., second from left above, who predicts a better and 
mere uniform loaf of bread will result... Shown examining the new grain 
above are, left to right, Richard Uhlmann, vice president, Chicago Board 
of Trade; Mr. Marshall; Dean R. C. Throckmorton, Kansas State College, 
and Jess Smith, president, Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 





U. S$. May Not Ship Grain, Flour 


to Eastern Europe, Anderson Says 


WASHINGTON — On his return 
from the Paris Conference Clinton 
P. Anderson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, emphasized the widening break 
between Eastern and Western Eu- 
rope with a statement that this coun- 
try would not ship grains to areas 
receiving supplies from other sources. 
It is presumed from this comment 
that our grain and flour shipments 
to Czechoslovakia and Poland would 
be halted. Commenting on grain 
supplies, he stated that Russia had 
abundant stocks of grain but he ad- 
mitted he did not know where they 
would go. 

The Paris Conference concluded 
its sessions with the appointment of 
several task groups to study details 
of problems affecting Europe. Among 
these groups is a food subcommittee. 

After hearing statement of the 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil and other leaders the conference 


concluded that it will be necessary 
for European and other nations to 
increase indigenous collections of 
grains and to tighten gaps in the 
rationing systems. 

In regard to Germany, Secretary 
Anderson stated that he had prom- 
ised General Clay, American Occu- 
pation Zone chief, that this country 
would ship 300,000 tons of cereals 
monthly. 

Studies conducted by the food and 
agriculture subcommittee of the 
Paris conferees: will cover health 
and nutrition, production of food and 
fertilizer, collection, rationing and 
consumption of food and food import 
requirements. These studies will cov- 
er all claimant countries. 

Mr. Anderson concluded his com- 
ments with the statement that it 
would not be possible to supply the 
estimated requirements of 50 million 
tons of cereal grains. 





dent of the National Bakery Supply 
House Assn.; A. A. Tweten, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, and Tom 
Smith, S. T. Ramey and S. W. East, 
American Bakers Assn. C. P. Binner, 
ABA president, was also presented 
and spoke briefly. Jay Burns, Bryo 
Co., a past president of the American 
Bakers Assn., was also introduced. 

Henry Mergener of the W. E. Long 
Co., was chairman of the committee, 
which made all the arrangements for 
the outing. Other members of his 
committee were A. C. Askelof, Morton 
Salt Co.; Harry W. Larsen and John 
Reget, Habel, Armbruster & Larson 
Co. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOVES TO LARGER QUARTERS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The American 
Bag Co. has moved from 1315 Knox 
Ave. N., here, into a larger building 
at 112-114 Third Ave. N. The latter 
is more centrally located and better 
suited to the company’s needs, ac- 
cording to company officials. Addi- 
tional equipment has been installed 
for reprocessing and cleaning second- 
hand bags of all kinds. 





SPRING WHEAT HARVEST 
3 WEEKS TO MONTH AWAY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Spring wheat 
harvesting is fully three to four 
weeks away, depending upon date of 
seeding, according to the Occident 
Elevator division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. Winter wheat har- 
vested in the Northwest is two weeks 
away. Rye and barley cutting will 
start in two weeks in southern sec- 
tions of the Occident territory. 

Reports on spring wheat progress 
still are very optimistic, although 
some concern is felt that the hot, 
humid weather of the past week may 
develop black stem rust. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC OFFICE NAME CHANGED 


MINNEAPOLIS — James A. Cole, 
regional director of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., has announced that the 
organizational name of his office has 
been changed from the Minneapolis 
Grain Branch Office to the Minneap- 
olis Commodity Credit Corp. Office. 
Location remains the same—326 Mc- 
Knight Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn, 



























MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Logan P. Johnson, secretary and 
central states sales manager of the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
called on Cleveland representatives 
recently. 

* 


O. L. Spencer, Cleveland, the man- 
ager of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
recently visited the main office at 
Great Falls, Mont. He intends to take 
a fishing trip for his vacation. 

® 

Edward R. Davis, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., representative in West Vir- 
ginia, visited the company offices in 
Kansas City last week. 

& 

J. P. Best, former vice president 
and plant manager of the Houston 
(Texas) Milling Co. visited Kansas 
City last week. He recently returned 
from overseas duty in Europe with 
the information control division of 
the U. S. Military Government. 

* 

Kay Kimbell, president of the Kim- 
bell-Diamond Milling Co., Ft. Worth, 
Texas, and Henry H. Cate, president 
and general manager of the Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
were visitors on the St. Louis ex- 
change floor last week. 

” 

Frank C. Miller, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club and Pitts- 
burgh representative of the Bay 
State Milling Co., is spending a short 
vacation fishing at Sparrows Point, 
Md. 

i 


E. D. (Ned.) Kaulback and Joe 
Pollack, of Kaulback & Pollack, flour 
brokers of Youngstown and Pitts- 
burgh, were in Toledo last week on 
a trip through their territory. 

e 

Henry D. Pahl, who has been gen- 
eral sales manager of the Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, has been made 
vice president and general manager, 
and Donald M. Mennel, son of the 
late Louis A. Mennel, who has been 
plant manager of the plant at Fos- 
toria in charge of production, has 
been made secretary of the company. 

* 

T. L. Brice, southeastern division 
manager of the Morton Milling Co., 
Dallas, Texas, with headquarters in 
Atlanta, has announced the engage- 
ment of his daughter, Miss Frances 
Adams Brice, to Edwin Lee Webb, of 
Aberdeen, N. C. The marriage will 
take place Aug. 23 in Atlanta. 

«& 

H. E. Gromartie, of the Todd Mill- 
ing Co., Douglas, Ga., wholesale flour 
dealers and feed manufacturing firm, 
called on Atlanta members of the 
industry recently. 


Walter H. Mills, Minneapolis, vice 
president in charge of grain for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was a recent visitor 
at the Oklahoma City southwestern 
division office. 

e 


Visitors to the Chicago office of 
the Millers National Federation last 
week included Frank A. Yost, man- 
ager, Hopkinsville Milling Co., Hop- 
kinsville, Ky.; R. S. Dickinson, presi- 
dent, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, Nebr.; H. B. Lilly, vice 
president, Gooch Milling & Elevator 


Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; J: L. Chamber- 
lain, milling supt., Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada; and 
N. L. Gregory, chemist, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co. 

& 


Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., accompanied by his daughter, 
Miss Ann Tillma, has returned from 
a cruise up the Saguenay river in 
Canada to Montreal and Quebec. 

7 

Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., attended the recent meeting in 
Kansas City of the Southwest Car 
Expediting Committee. 

we 

Hill Clark, treasurer, and Rondal 
Huffman, assistant secretary, of the 
Millers National Federation, were 
in Minneapolis and Kansas City last 
week on federation business. 

* 


Argentina’s refusal to participate 
in the price-fixing plan proposed at 
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the International Wheat Conference 
in London was natural and purely 
logical, thinks Walter J. Hutton, 
managing director of Minneapolis- 
Moline Argentina, S. A., Buenos 
Aires. He is on an extended visit to 
Minneapolis, headquarters of the 
farm machinery company. The Ar- 
gentine farmer isn’t getting enough 
for his wheat, Mr. Hutton says, 
though the government’s resale price 
to the export trade gives a whop- 
ping big profit to the federal treas- 
ury. 
* 


Frank H. Herrick, secretary and 
treasurer of A. H. Herrick & Son, 
Watertown, N. Y., millers and deal- 
ers in feed, has been chosen as a 
judge for the international yacht 
races to be held on Lake Ontario. Mr. 
Herrick is a former Commodore of 
the Crescent Yacht Club. 


a 
Sidney J. Teicher, of New York, 
executive vice president of the newly 
organized Pittsford Milling Co., Inc., 
which will operate the 2,000 sack 
flour mill at Pittsford, N. Y., was in 
Minneapolis July 14 conferring with 
local millers. 
e 


Plans for the annual meeting of 
District 1, Association of Operative 
Millers, were made in Hutchinson, 








Milling Experts Reunited in U. S. 


Two brothers, both technical ex- 
perts in the milling industry met for 
the first time in 10 years recently 
when both visited the United States 
to make first hand observations of 
the milling industry here. 

J. F. Lockwood and Charles Lock- 
wood, both Englishmen, visited Kan- 
sas State College campus at Man- 
hattan July 11 to inspect the milling 
department and observe the methods 
used to train student millers. 

J. F. Lockwood started on the tour 
from his native England where he is 
technical director for Henry Simon, 
Ltd., manufacturer and exporter of 
milling machinery and equipment. 
C. A. Lockwood came to the United 
States from Buenos Aires where he 
is technical manager of Molinos Rio 
de La Plata (Mills of the River 
Plate), one of the largest milling con- 
cerns in South America. 


Author of Text Book 


Author of “Flour Milling,” a text- 
book now in its third edition, and 
“Provender Milling,” J. F. Lockwood 
has been in Germany five times since 
the war and has traveled extensively 
in Holland, Belgium and France 


where his firm is building mills. He . 


is also the author of various lectures 
and pamphlets. 


On Two-Month Trip 


The brother from South America, 
Charles A. Lockwood’ is now on a 
two-month trip in the United States 
and Canada to visit millers and man- 
ufacturers of milling machinery. 


‘He also received his training in 
Great Britain. After serving his ap- 
prenticeship in the family mill he 
became a shift miller for two years 
in Derbyshire. Following this posi- 
tion he was assistant miller in Nor- 
folk for two years. Then he went to 
East Africa as a mill manager, stay- 
ing there for four years. Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, was his next step where he 
inaugurated operation of two new 
plants. There he continued on for 


two years as mill manager. 


From Brazil Mr. Lockwood moved 
to the Argentine in 1938 to join Mo- 
linos Rio de La Plata as miller in 
this concern’s Buenos Aires plant 
having a daily output of 18,500 100- 
Ib sacks of flour. Later he became 
general milling superintendent in 
charge of all of this company’s many 
units in South America. Then he 
was promoted to the position of tech- 
nical manager. : 

Mr. Lockwood has travelled exten- 
sively in South America and in other 
parts of the world, but this trip is his 
first to North America. 

Visiting in Kansas City, the broth- 
ers met Ernest Roth, milling engineer 
for the Buhler Mill Machinery Co., 
Uzwil, Switzerland. The foreign visit- 
ors were guests at a dinner given by 
Henry H. Cate, president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
and they met a number of Kansas 
City millers and grain men. 





Charles A. Lockwood 


July 15, 1947 








EXECUTIVE PLANE ON 
MERCY FLIGHT 


WICHITA — The seven pas- 
senger, twin-engine Beechcraft 
of the Kansas Milling Co., used 
by that company to expedite 
travel for its executive person- 
nel, recently became a plane of 
mercy. Last week Janey John- 
son, nine year old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Z. Johnson, 
Wichita, was gravely ill and it 
was necessary to fly her to 
Rochester, Minn. No commer- 
cial plane was available for the 
emergency flight. The Kansas 
Milling Co., learning of the 
need, offered its plane and sent 
its own pilot, Ivan Behel. Janey 
was in Rochester in less than 
three hours. 











Kan., July 6 at a meeting of H. L. 
Herbert, of the Buhler Mill & Hleva- 
tor Co., and W. P. Riley, assistant su- 
perintendent of the. William Kelly 
Milling Co. Mr. Riley is vice chair- 
man for the district. 


Dick Bailey, of the Minneapolis 
office of the Bunge Corp., is spending 
a few days in the Hutchinson office 
of his company, and observing trad- 
ing in hard winter wheat for the first 
time. 

* 


Lewis B. Wall, president of the 
bulk premix division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., returned to his New York 
headquarters after a business trip by 
air to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. En route he stopped off in 
Phoenix, Ariz., for a brief vacation. 


DEATHS 


Roy H. Brown, Sr., 59, president of 
Brown, Greer & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
died July 8 at Fort Sanders Hospital 
in Knoxville. 

In 1925 Mr. Brown and a group of 
associates purchased Kern’s, a pio- 
neer baking firm in Knoxville which 
was founded by the late Peter Kern. 

Two of his sons, Roy H. Brown, Jr., 
and T. G. Brown, are associated in 
the -business, the former being a 
member of the board of governors 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. 

In addition to Kern’s Bakery in 
Knoxville, the firm operates plants 
in Tampa, Fla., High Point, N. C., 
and Johnson City, Tenn. 


Pieter Willem Schilthuis, 85, cied 
in Westport, Conn., July 10, at the 
home of his son. A grain and ‘ced 
importer and exporter, Mr. Schil- 
thuis was secretary-general of the 
Vryheidsbond party of the Netier- 
lands from 1904 to 1938. He received 
the Order of Orange-Nassau from 
Queen Wilhelmina for his work as 
president of the Union of Net! cr- 
land Grain and Feeds Importers. At 
his retirement in 1939, he was pr°s!- 
dent of the board of directors of ihe 
Grain Elevator Co. of Rotterdam. 


Harold J. Sather, 57, chief clcrk 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo:'s, 
died July 11. Born in Norway, he 
had been connected with the milling 
company since 1918. . He is survived 
by his widow. 


J. W. Spirk, manager of the Ne- 
ligh (Neb.) mills since 1899 and 
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owner since 1938, died at his home 
july 4 after an illness of four months. 
Mr. Spirk began work for the F. F. 
Gillman Milling Co., Davenport, Iowa, 
at 15, and later worked for the first 
president of the Nebraska Millers 
Assn. He was active at his business 
until this spring, and is survived by 
his widow and one brother. 


Rowland E. Wiese, vice president, 
Norris Grain Corp., died July 10 at 
a St. Louis hospital after a prolonged 
illness. He is survived by his wife 
Bertha, a daughter and two sons. He 
had been with the Norris Grain Corp. 
since 1937. He also was a past presi- 
dent of the St. Joseph, Mo., Grain 
Exchange. 


Emily Brainard Templeton, widow 
of James Stuart Templeton, founder 
of James S. Templeton’s Sons, Chi- 
cago grain firm, died July 14 in her 
home in Evanston, Ill., aged 86. She 
is survived by two daughters and two 
sons, Kenneth and Wallace, both 
prominent in the Chicago grain trade. 
Kenneth is a past president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


J. E. MACFARLANE DEAD 


—<>— 
Pioneer Canadian Miller, One Time 
Canadian National Millers Assn. 
Official, Dies at His Home 


MONTREAL—John E. MacFarlane, 
at one time general manager of 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd, died at his country home in 
Iberville, Quebec, June 28, after only 
three days’ illness. 

Those who knew J. E., as he was 
familiarly known to his associates in 
the flour milling business, will have 
a sense of sadness over this news. It 
awakens many memories of other 
people and other days. His years of 
greatest activity were during the first 
world war when all flour mills were 
driven to their highest peak of pro- 
duction. Later failing health drove 
him into retirement. During his ac- 
tive years he took an interest in 
everything that concerned the Ca- 
nadian flour trade. A term as vice 
president of the Canadian National 
Millers Assn. was ‘one of his con- 
tributions to the general welfare of 
this industry. His widow and a daugh- 
ter survive and will carry on the fam- 
ily life in Iberville, Quebec.—A.H.B. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


60 YEARS WITH BEMIS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The recent death 
of Emil X. Nelson, for many years 
a loyal employee 
of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. plant in 
Minneapolis, is 
more keenly felt 
by his. many 
friends and _ busi- 
ness_ associates 
with each passing 
day. At the time 
of his death at the 
age of 76, Mr. Nel- 
son had been in 
the employ of the Bemis organiza- 
tion for 60 years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN MILL SOLD 

PIGEON FALLS, WIS. — The P. 
Ekern Co, mill, operated for three 
generations by the Ekern family, has 
been sold to Olaf Larson of North- 
field, his son, Victor, and his brother, 
John Ericson, who took possession of 
the property July 2. E. A. Sletts- 
land had operated the mill in recent 
years. He is the grandson of Peter 
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Ekern who founded the company in 
1880: after buying the Cyrus Hine 
dam and mill erected in 1865. The 
property now includes a_ general 
store, modern locker plant and large 
dairy farm where feed formulas from 
the mill have been tested. Milling 
of flour was inaugurated in October, 
1880, and shortly after the mill was 
destroyed by fire with all its equip- 
ment. It was rebuilt, and in 1940 a 
second disastrous fire occurred, 
burning the three-story building to 
the ground. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Consumer Co-op 
Wins Favorable 
Kansas Decision 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Under a rul- 
ing by the Kansas Supreme Court, 
the Consumers Cooperative Assn. of 
North Kansas City, Mo., has been au- 
thorized under Kansas Statutes to 
carry out its extensive industrial ac- 
tivities and should not be dissolved 
as was requested in a suit brought 
by Edward F. Arn, attorney general. 

The unanimous opinion, delivered 
by Justice William A: Smith, held 
that the cooperative marketing act, 
under which the association is in- 
corporated, does not limit it to the 
sale of agricultural products but per- 
mits it “to engage in any activity in 
connection with manufacturing, sell- 
ing or supplying to its members of 
machinery, equipment or supplies.” 

The court ruled that the associa- 
tion has the authority under the act 
to manufacture such supplies and 
equipment, including the _ refined 
products of crude oil and to own and 
operate oil wells and pipelines with 
which to carry out these activities. 

The association, whose general of- 
fices are in Kansas City, owns and 
operates oil wells, pipelines, refin- 
eries, lumber mills, paint factories, 
printing plants, retail food stores, 
filling stations and other enterprises 
in nine midwestern states, but prin- 
cipally in Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa. 

Capital Boost Approved 


In a separate case, the court or- 
dered Frank J. Ryan, secretary of 
state, to file an amendment to the 
association’s articles of incorpora- 
tion, allowing it to increase its cap- 
ital stock from $2 million to $12 mil- 
lion. The state charter board, in an 
action which gave rise to the at- 
tempted dissolution suit, had held 
that the stock increase should not 
be granted because in its opinion the 
association was exceeding its statu- 
tory privileges. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 














ACME FLOUR ANNOUNCES 
TWO NEW APPOINTMENTS 


OKLAHOMA CITY — C. C. Rey- 
nolds, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co. here, has announced 
the appointment of Elmo Sleight as 
director of sales and Virgil Artman 
as sales manager. 

Mr. Sleight formerly was with the 
Acme company as assistant sales 
manager and was later a sales direc- 
tor for the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling 
Co., until about a year ago when he 
opened a brokerage business in Okla- 
homa City. 

Mr. Artman has served in his pres- 
ent capacity as sales manager since 
Mr. Reynolds became general man- 
ager of the company, following the 
death of J. L. Yergler. 


WHEAT HARVESTING MOVES 
NORTHWARD AT FAST PACE 


Tremendous Winter Wheat Yields Overtaxing All Han- 
dling Facilities—Spring Wheat Prospects Very Good, 
With Larger Crop Than 1946 Expected - 


The tremendous winter wheat crop 
is overtaxing all handling facilities. 
More combines and trucks could be 
used, but the real bottleneck is the 
scarcity of boxcars to transport the 
grain to terminal centers where emp- 
ty storage space is available, accord- 
ing to a recent report by Cargill, 
Inc. 

Piles of wheat are making their 
appearance in many places in the 
Southwest. Harvesting is under way 
in the Pacific Northwest. Spring 
wheat is in good to very good con- 
dition’ in the Northwest and a crop 
larger than last year is in prospect. 
In the Pacific Northwest, some of the 
spring wheat was badly hurt by the 
earlier drouth and prospects are for 
only a fair to good crop, particularly 
on lighter soils. 

Rye is filling well in most sections 
of the Northwest and early fields are 
being harvested, but parts of South 
Dakota and Nebraska report spring 
frost damage showing up in some 
fields. 

Detailed reports from a number of 
state departments of agriculture 
follow: 

Texas—Wheat harvest is complete 
in southern Texas and about half 
complete in the north portion; some 
is being piled on the ground due to 
inadequate storage and rail facilities. 
The northern limits of the wheat har- 
vest belt east of the Rockies now ex- 
tends from Colorado through Kan- 
sas, central Illinois, and Ohio to New 
Jersey. 


More Combines Needed 


Kansas—Good progress was made 
in wheat harvest during most of the 
past week with operations underway 
over most of the state except the 
northwest. There still remains a criti- 
cal need for combines in the western 
half of the state and the acute short- 
age of storage space and freight cars 
is causing considerable difficulty in 
handling the crop satisfactorily. 
These factors have made it necessary 
to pile a considerable quantity of 
grain on the ground. The weather 
was generally favorable for ripening 
the grain, but moisture content was 
still slightly high in some areas, al- 
though the wheat is generally of a 
heavy test weight. Good progress is 
being made in plowing and one-way- 
ing of wheat stubble immediately fol- 
lowing combines in many areas of the 
state. 


Oklahoma Progress Rapid 


Oklahoma — Combining of wheat, 
oats and barley was underway in the 
northwestern portion of the state and 
in the panhandle counties, but rains 
caused temporary delays in harvest- 
ing operations. Harvesting is being 
rushed as weather conditions permit 
and is, practically completed in the 
southwestern and west south central 
areas. Cutting is about three fourths 
completed in the northwestern por- 
tion. In the panhandle area, where 
harvesting operations were generally 
later getting under way, harvesting is 
about one-fourth completed. 

Nebraska—Wheat is ripening rap- 
idly. Harvest is getting under way in 
the southeastern part of the state 
and. will spread rapidly west and 


north this week. Combines will be 
operating in the southeastern section 
in a sizable force within a week. 
Yields are expected to vary greatly 
within counties and within small 
areas because of the effect of the 
May 29 freeze, as well as local hail 
damage. The panhandle and some of 
the southwestern counties have had 
very severe hailstorms this season 
and damage from this cause ranges 
from .5 to 100% in localities. 


Central states—Indiana wheat is 
in good condition. It is turning color 
in northern and central portions and 
is being harvested in southern sec- 
tions. In Ohio and Illinois, wheat is 
ripe and combining or harvesting is 
widespread. A little spoilage of wheat 
in shock is reported in a few localities 
in Kentucky. 

Montana — Winter wheat has 
reached the milk stage in some locali- 
ties and is reported to be turning 
at the base in the southeastern por- 
tion of Montana. Spring wheat has 
completely headed out in a few coun- 
ties west of the divide and is well ad- 
vanced over the rest of the state. 
However, in the northeastern corner 
there is considerable variation in the 
heading of spring wheat. 

South Dakota—Spring grains are 
in the heading and filling stages, with 
practically all reports stating the 
grain outlook is very favorable. Fall 
gains advanced steadily, with some 
rye harvesting under way. 
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Soybean-Flaxseed 
Group Tells USDA 
of Research Needs 


WASHINGTON — Plant breeding 
to obtain better varieties of soybeans 
and flaxseed is the most urgent re- 
search problem of these two crops 
for consideration under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, accord- 
ing to a report released last week 
containing recommendations of the 
Soybeans and Flaxseed Advisory 
Committee. 

With respect to soybeans the com- 
mittee states that high priority 
should be given to research on varie- 
ties that yield higher, will not shat- 
ter, are adapted to combining, are 
superior in oil content and in pro- 
tein quality, and are resistant to cer- 
tain diseases. 

On both soybeans and flaxseed, the 
report points out, research has def- 
initely proved its merits. Average 
yields of soybeans increased from 13 
bu. acre in 1924-33 to 18.7 bu. in 
1942-46; oil content has gone up 
from 15% to 20%. Improved flax 
varieties, particularly those resistant 
to wilt and rust, have brought av- 
erage yields up from 7.1 bu. acre in 
1917-26 to 9 bu. in 1937-46. 

Other possible lines of work sug- 
gested in the report are new ways of 
processing these crops and studies of 
marketing and market facilities, sup- 
ply and price analysis, educational 
methods, and the dissemination of re- 
search findings. 
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CASE AGAINST U. S. AGENCY 
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MILLS WIN CARRYING CHARGE 


Court Sustains Claims of Five Milling Companies for 
Charges on Past-Due Contracts for Flour 
Sold to FSCC in 1940 


CHICAGO — The United States 
Court of Claims July 7 rendered a 
decision sustaining in large part the 
claim made by five milling compa- 
nies for carrying charges on past- 
due contracts covering flour sold to 
the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corp. in 1940, the Millers National 
Federation reports. Judgment against 
the government was rendered ac- 
cordingly. 

The names of the milling com- 
panies and the amounts they were 
found entitled to recover are as fol- 
lows: Flour. Mills of America, Inc., 
$12,663; International Milling Co., 
$72,117.36; the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., $553; Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., $12,590.20, and Rodney 
Milling Co., $4,887.96. 

These cases grew out of large flour 
and cereal purchases by the FSCC 
in early summer of 1940. The con- 
tracts specified equal weekly ship- 
ment for periods as long as 24 weeks, 
and provided that carrying charges 
should be paid after 21 days delin- 
quency. 


Flour Not Shipped 


Substantial parts of these con- 
tracts, and in some cases all of them, 
were not shipped during the contract 
period, and some were delinquent as 
much as a year and a half. The mills 
contended that carrying charges be- 
gan 21 days after the expiration of 
each weekly shipping period and the 
FSCC maintained that carrying 
charges were not due until 21 days 
after the final expiration date of the 
contract. The decision sustains the 
position of the mills in their main 
contention. 

In the opinion rendered by the 
court it was stated that the FSCC 
did not furnish plaintiffs’ shipping 
instructions for the flour in equal 
weekly quantities during the deliv- 
ery period of each contract, and it 
did not supply such directions in 
time to permit plaintiffs to ship the 
flour before the end of the delivery 
period in any of the contracts. 

L. J. Morgan and L. Thornton 
Davis handled the details of these 
transactions for the FSCC, the court 
stated, and one of them signed each 
of the acceptances. 

“A representative of the Millers 
National Federation repeatedly com- 
plained to these men,” the opinion 
continues, “that the plaintiffs had 
agreed to ship the flour in specified 
quantities per week; that under the 
terms of the contract they had a 
right to expect shipping instructions 
on a weekly basis, and that failure 
of the FSCC to provide shipping 
instructions on that basis was caus- 
ing loss and damage to the plain- 
tiffs. 


Officials’ Statements 


“In reply Morgan stated that it 
was his expectation that the flour 
would be taken out in substantially 
the same weekly quantities as pro- 
vided in the contracts, but that a 
break-down in relief distribution had 
made this impossible. Both Davis 
and Morgan told the representative 
of the MNF that they saw no reason 
why carrying charges should not be 
paid to plaintiffs on the basis of 


the government’s failure to supply 
weekly shipping instructions as con- 
templated,” the court said. 

It was pointed out that “there 
can be no doubt that plaintiffs in- 
terpreted the contracts to mean that 
they were required to be ready to 
make weekly shipments and that they 
would be paid storage charges on 
such basis in the event of failure 
to receive such instructions, and 
that they made their plans and pur- 
chases accordingly.” 


‘Obligation Cited 


Continuing, the court stated: “To 
construe the contracts in such a way 
as to permit the defendant to sit 
idly by and have no obligation what- 
ever to issue any shipping instruc- 
tions until 21 days after the final 
delivery period would be a 
strained construction of the various 
memoranda, letters and facts of the 
respective cases. ... 

“In looking over the entire rec- 
ord we cannot escape the conclusion 
that it was the mutual intention of 
the parties that delivery should be 
had on a weekly basis, and that some 
weekly instructions would be given 
in carrying out the respective con- 
COOGEE. 5.24:.% 

“To construe these contracts in 
such a way as to require plaintiffs 
to use up their storage capacity and 
be put to the expense of being ready 
to make delivery, including the sign- 
ing of a performance bond, and yet 
with no obligation on the part of the 
defendant to give any weekly in- 
structions until the entire delivery 
period had elapsed, plus 21 days of 
grace, would reach manifestly un- 
just results,” it was stated. 

The matter has been in process of 
dispute and litigation since the gen- 
eral accounting office rejected the 
mills’ basis for computing carrying 
charges. The cases were tried in 
Kansas City more than a year ago 
and were later argued in Washington. 
The decision sharply criticizes the 
government’s contention, but it is be- 
lieved that probably the adverse find- 
ing will be appealed to the supreme 
court by the government. 
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Touring Australian 
Officials Study 
American Methods 


KANSAS CITY — Australia hopes 
for a larger wheat crop in the com- 
ing year, after a succession of small 
outturns, H. Glowrey, chairman of 
the State Grain Elevator Board of 
Victoria, said in Kansas City last 
week. Mr. Glowrey said good rains 
were received at germination time on 
the new crop, just before he left 
Australia recently. A good acreage 
was seeded this year, although an es- 
timate had not been calculated be- 
fore his departure. 

Mr. Glowrey is touring wheat areas 
of the United States and Canada, ob- 
serving the wheat handling methods 
and marketing systems. As a guest 
of P. E. Bowers, head of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. office at Kansas 
City, Mr. Glowrey visited the ex- 





changes at Kansas City and some in- 
terior markets as well as viewing 
some of the Kansas harvesting and 
country elevator operations. He ex- 
pects to visit Chicago, Washington, 
New York, several points in Cana 
and the North Pacific Coast before 
returning home. 


War time government powers to 
control trade in grain, both domes- 
tically and for export are still in 
force in Australia, Mr. Glowrey point- 
ed out. State and federal wheat 
boards are the sole buyers of wheat 
and exporters of grain and flour, 
practically all of which will go to far 
eastern countries. 


The changes of return to private 
grain trading are slim, Mr. Glowrey 
said. Even if national war time pow- 
ers were eliminated or upset by the 
courts, he predicted that various 
state monopolies would take up the 
same functions, working together on 
a national basis. 
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SETH WOOD APPOINTED 
BY PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


NEW YORK—Seth Wood has been 
placed in charge of sales of all Pills- 
bury pre-mix products in New Eng- 
land with the exception of Connecti- 
cut, it has been announced by Lewis 
B. Wall, president of the pre-mix 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Mr. Wood will make his headquar- 
ters in Boston, where, at the present 
time, he is treasurer of the Boston 
Bakers Club and a past vice president 
of the same group. He is a member 
of the board of governors of the Bak- 
ers Educational Group, a member of 
the advisory board of the City of 
Boston Vocational School of Baking 
and is closely affiliated with the Bos- 
ton Master Bakers Assn. 


He was president of the December, 
1926, class of the American Institute 
of Baking and president of the AIB 
Alumni Association. 


Mr. Wood came to Pillsbury from 
Standard Brands, Inc., after 25 years 
of service with that company. His 
last assignment was area sales man- 
ager, Boston area, Fleischmann di- 
vision. 
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Stem, Leaf Rust 
Causing Little 
Wheat Damage 


West of the Mississippi River there 
is no indication of appreciable dam. 
age from stem rust to the winter 
wheat crop as a whole as far north 
as southeastern Nebraska and south. 
western Iowa, the Production and 
Marketing Administration market 
news service reports. 

In southeastern Nebraska only a 
few fields have more than a trace to 
1% of rust with 5% severity the 
maximum observed in a field in milk 
stage. Wheat in this section averages 
medium dough and there is no indi- 
cation of damage to the crop in gen- 
eral. On July 8, a bare trace of stem 
rust was found in winter wheat as 
far north as Hennepin County, Min- 
nesota. 

Leaf rust of wheat in eastern Colo- 
rado varies from 5 to 40% severity, 
with not much more than a trace of 
damage expected. Infection is still 
light in Iowa and on winter wheat 
in southeastern Minnesota. There is 
a trace on spring wheat in the spring 
wheat area and in Wisconsin. East of 
the Mississippi River, there have been 
no new reports of any important 
damage from leaf rust. 





FRENCH CABINET RAISES 
WHEAT PRICE 


The French cabinet last week de- 
cided to fix the price of wheat at 
1,850 francs ($15.50) a quintal (200 
Ib.), according to a press report from 
Paris. A government spokesman 
said this would raise the price of 
bread to 22 francs (18¢) a kilogram, 
or double the present price. Philippe 
Lamour, a farmers’ union leader, said 
this new price, an increase from the 
former 1,350 francs, but 50 francs less 
than the 1,900 sought by the union, 
would lead farmers to cultivate po- 
tatoes. 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co., 
Cream of Wheat 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 
General Baking Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
Gemewel MER, TG. 6 oe asec cccecevccdees 
MENG hs Gt tora e oe 


General Mills, — oe 
Great A. & P. Tea 
Merck & Co., Ne | ever ee ore 
National Biscuit Co. 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, 
Purity Bakeries 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina C 
Standard mae “Ine See Eo iy ipyes were & 
Sterling Drug 
denahahe Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............ 
Ward Baking Co. 


Allied Mills, Inc. ............ 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd... 
General Mills, Inc., 334% 
Great A. & 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd. 


National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd.. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. 
Quaker Oats, Pfd. 


Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 


Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .... 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
*Chicago stock market. 


P. Tea - Oe, BB BIG... 66 cc cesses 


High Low Close Close 
July 5, July !2 
—— 1947——-,, 1947 194 
“re es 39 0 344% 331 
ted 7 3% 3% 38 
syste 203% 13% 14% 14%, 
is tes 153% 63 64 63 
“x0¥% 192 185 188% 191 
Sai he 30 24 243, 254 
odie 19% 13% 19 19 
oesee 13% 10 10% 10¥,. 
sess 4534 38% 42% 423, 
plate 53% 43 5334. 53%. 
xksne 131% 126% 1284 1283, 
ed eiars 09 9514 98 110¥. 
¥csies 65% 431% 53 53Y. 
, cake 103% 9714 ee 10017. 
entre 3444 27 29% 283%, 
Wiadie 31% 21 24% 241), 
janes 7 301% 351% 36 
Saat 36% 25 29% 31¥, 
ora 96 85 90 90 
ortee 105% 102 103% 104%, 
see 37% 26% 2914 293, 
écane 49 35% 40% 41yY, 
et 3 45144 32% 39% 41%, 
vvhes 21 19% 20 21 
ouwe’e 8% 35% wen 11 
uSete 19% 11 = 2Y% 
Bid Asked 
cok CAND Ce Cee 31% 32 
ery hee tah 182 186 
ob. 6 Rasa'ow wiQeipe 114 119 
134% 136% 
>». eRe PAE 38 39% 
114% 116% 
Se Chav s cas Wawes 184 186 
Pe oy Tere Tae 105 106% 
JOR Sh Tai Pe we 158 160 
Cesta hoes 98 9854 
Ti esROCL dies Hs 102 104 
pWirtes cde tas big 9814 99 
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Essential Civilian 
Goods Take Quarter 
of Aid to Greece 


WASHINGTON — Approximately 
$75 million of the $300 million Greek 
aid program is to be spent for “es- 
sential civilian goods,” including food 
products, Dwight Griswald, admini- 
trator of the American Mission, has 
revealed here at a press conference. 
Exactly one half of the available 
funds, or $150 million is to be spent 
on military supplies in outfitting the 
Greek army, he said. 

In addition to the $75 million fig- 
ure, some $7 million will be available 
for Greek relief from the general 
relief fund set up earlier by Congress. 
To date, the necessary appropriations 
for the Greek program have not been 
made by Congress, and there is still 
some controversy on the Hill sur- 
rounding the plan. Mr. Griswald, for- 
mer Governor of Nebraska, said that 
he could appreciate the controversy 
in Congress on the Greek program 
since it is still in an indefinite for- 
mulative stage and State Department 
officials are not able to furnish any 
satisfactory breakdowns on how the 
funds will be spent. 

Approximately $19 million will be 
spent on agricultural rehabilitation 
of Greece, Mr. Griswald revealed, 
with the view to increasing the in- 
digenous food supplies in that coun- 
try and also stepping up exports of 
such world-short commodities as 
olive oil. The British government will 
continue to procure food for Greece 
until the U. S. is ready to take over, 
the press conference was told. Food 
for the Greek army is already on its 
way from this country, however, Mr. 
Griswald said. . 

Many of the important decisions 
on What foods and other items will 
be purchased under the Greek pro- 
gram will have to be made after the 
mission reaches the stricken areas, 
the administrator declared. This is 
one of the reasons, he pointed out, 
why he doesn’t want the Congres- 
sional appropriation to earmark 
funds for the purchases of any spe- 
cific goods. 

It is understood here that repre- 
sentatives of the canning industry 
have been contacting members of 
Congress in an attempt to get 
through legislation which would sub- 
sidize alleged excess stocks of canned 
goods to bring their prices in line 
with wheat products. In this way, 
they reason, these canned goods 
could figure in the Greek program 
more fully. In all foreign relief pro- 
grams to date, cereals have consti- 
tuted the bulk of the food shipments. 


=e 
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(Continued from page 14) 


ket is taking the usual quantities. 
Inquiries continue from Europe, par- 
ticularly Mediterranean countries, 
but the over-all export demand is 
not as active as recently. Fairly 
steady shipments to India and China 

the official government pur- 
chasing agency orders are moving 

h Vancouver, but private busi- 


ness is quiet. 
FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 370,871 sacks from the preceding 





week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 65% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,771,532 sacks, compared with 
3,400,661 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,029,974 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. - Two years ago 
the figure was 3,555,326 and three 
years ago 3,177,564. Flour produc- 
tion increased 181,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week, 53,000 in 
the Southwest, 54,000 in Buffalo, 50,- 
000 in the Central and Southeast and 
33,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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GALVESTON GRAIN EXPORT 
SETS ALL-TIME RECORD 


GALVESTON—An all-time record 
was established for this port June 30 
when grain exports for the 1946-47 
fiscal year passed the previous high 
mark by more than 2 million bushels. 

A total of 80,051,023 bu. of wheat, 
corn and sorghum grains were 
shipped from the island port during 
the 12-month period just closed, ac- 
cording to George E. Edwardson, 
chief grain inspector of the Galves- 
ton Cotton. Exchange and Board of 
Trade. 

It took some 50,000 freight cars to 
bring this tremendous amount of 
grain here for shipment to all parts 
of the world he added. 

The 78 million bu. exported in 
1921-22 was the record grains ex- 
port year until the one immediately 
ended, according to Mr. Edwardson. 

Of the 1946-47 exports figure, a 
total of 51,806,303 bu. were shipped 
from here during the last six months 
of the fiscal period the grain inspec- 
tor said. May, 1947, was the leading 
export month, during which period 
10;394 bu: of grain were moved from 
the port. 

The port of Houston handled a to- 
tal of 42,802,887 bu. for the fiscal 
year ending May 31, W. L. Fellrath, 
superintendent of the Houston public 
grain elevator, reported, adding that 
the figure represented a 91% in- 
crease over the previous fiscal year. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


REVISION OF LABOR ACT 
INTERPRETATIONS STARTS 


WASHINGTON—Revision.of all in- 
terpretive bulletins of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is under way, the U. 
S. Labor Department has revealed. 
All prior specific and general bulle- 
tins, release, opinion, letters and oth- 
statements have been rescinded and 
withdrawn. 

These largely concern the general 
coverage provisions of the act. Ac- 
tion is taken because of the new 
portal to portal act of 1947, the U. S. 
Labor Department states. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM Committee Seeks 
Mill Equipment for 
School on Loan Basis 


A committee of operative millers 
met July 10 and 11 with members 
of the staff of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, to make recommendations re- 
garding modernization of the depart- 
ment’s 130-sack flour mill. 

Appointed to determine how the 
$5,000 grant of the Millers National 
Federation and the $10,000 appropri- 
ation of the Kansas legislature should 
best be used for machinery and 
equipment for the college mill’s pur- 
pose of training milling technologists 
and conducting researches in milling 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). (Canadian quotations per bb] of 196 
Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
BOTING CAMB Bio's bi vee ce sces $7.10@7.15 $7.00@7.35 $...@... $...@... $...@7.35 
eT SS SS eee res 6.60@7.10 wo Se 6 ee Js sae aie MES & 
Spring high gluten ............ o--@... 17.25@7.30 Pe, Sar <0: sD «+» @7.55 
BOC GROTE ei  eEE awe -+-@... 6.90@6.95 Soa eee @6.70 vier vee 
Spring standard: ..636 cei ees 6.50@7.00 6.80@6.85 Soar ys @6.65 -.+@7.10 
GEE. EUENING ~ 6 6Ce cca dewseee’ > Mae opie cla. 4 Seles 63 .-@6.55 are tee 
Spring firat ClOAP. . 2.06. od se wns *. 5.90@6.55 6.30@6.35 ...@... -»--@6.25 ...@6.60 
Hard winter family ........... sees -+-@...° 5.90@6.35 ---@6.60 «+» @7.35 
Hard winter high gluten ...... to Bee Ce ocew ae. s 2 Sea «es «++ @T7.55 
Hard winter short .......:.....- 5.89@5.99 --@... 5.75@5.85 @5.75 ae ae 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.79@5.89 --@... 5.65@5.70 @5.65 --@7.10 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.34@5.45 --@ ... » 4.70@4.75 @5.25 - @6.50 
Seftt winter familly «..i5.0.6.. eee oes ae eect Po, ie +. @7.05 Te ee 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.68 @6.95 --@... 6.25@6.40 6.15@6.45 ...@5.95 
Soft winter standard ......... 5.78 @6.70 on ere TS es ey 2c o sae aes 
Sort “winter .. Sereimnt |..< oc. ecsses cae, ass --@... 5.60@5.70 @6.25 -.@5.80 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.10@5.90 A ee Oe @5.95 -.@5.25 
Rye flour, white ....0......000. 8.15@8.30 8.00@8.10 ...@.. @8.45 - @8.39 
BeyO- TOME, GOR: oo see bs ot yee 5.15@7.10 6.50@6.60 a oer ---@6.45 ...@6.36 
eM, es <M: oo orm 05% 60 550 5.85 @6.00 porn Sete a oe ..@6.10 ---@6.11 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 

Spring TEM once cscs eccscsvese $...@7.50 $7.40@7.60 $...@... vocmns ee: ae 
Spring high gluten ............ 7.65@7.86 7.50@7.60 7.45@7.65 --@7.45 7.45@8.00 
i a eee ---@... 17.30@7.40 7.10@7.30 ...@... 17.30@7.90 
Spring standard ..............+.. 7.20@7.40 7.20@7.30 7.00@7.20 ...@7.20 7.15@7.30 
Spring first clear .............. 6.60@6.80 6.70@6.95' 6.70@6.85 ...@7.00 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter family ............  Eiyeeet ee cic@ wee --@6.70 6.25@7.30 
Hard winter short .............. 6.25@6.45 6.25@6.35 6.15@6.35 ...@... 5.96@6.20 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.15@6.45 6.10@6.20 6.00@6.25 ...@6.00 5.76@6.05 
Hard winter first clear ......... oot we. Pe. Rec Te) ae -».@5.70 5.60@6.30 
Soft winter family ............ pine bab --@... 17.35@7.45 ...@7.30 6.60@7.50 
Soft winter short patent ...... Pee eee --@... 6.50@6.70 o ee. ~ sic cvs 
Soft winter straight ............ 6.00@6.50 See a weer ---@6.00 Te, we 
Soft winter standard .......... -+-@... 6.456@6.65 ie ss +. Se ae eee 
Soft winter first clear ......... ype os wp ae 2s ---@5.80 5.75@6.50 
TOGO MOMP, WRIEG cocci ccc cnsinns 8.50@8.85 8.75@9.00 eas 8.15@8.50 8.75@8.85 
eye MOMP, GOP 6 6:656 occ cs cecse or +e inch hte 06 see ---@... 5.75@6.76 
Perum, GBVAN., DUM 2 ioc cece cciess ~--@6.42 cr are Sey ---@6.23 ae ere 
Seattle 5S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ey | OR ae Spring top patent].. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Bluestem ...... 00 eee Spring second patent ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Bakery grades @7.33 ee Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... 
Mae ae ae ee cesteene: “ces ate Spring exports§ ..... oe oe @3.98 ...@ 2... 
Ontario soft winterst 0 GETS .60@ sae 

Ontario exports§ .... ...@ er 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 198-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $54.40@57.00 $58.00@58.50 ¢$.... eS ae S05 SARA Ser: Ps 
Hard winter bran .. v00e Ge eeee ae, ater 57.50 @58.00 yr ee ae Ree 
Soft winter bran .. ....@.... ap ke Mtoe ce ee Se 54.00@54.50 59.00@60.00 
Standard midds.* .. 70.50@71.00 «++-@70.00 Se Ser eee nae pete. Sian 
Flour midds.+ ..... ie SHA «2+» @72.00 70.50@71.00 69.50@70.00 74.00@75.00 
=e err 75.00@77.00 «e+ + @T74.00 eee ee cb sewer o én SR Se ldce 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $55.00@56.00 $62.00@63.00 $....@62.50 cove Dee) Biss Base 
Hard winter bran .. ....@.... occ @ weer oe e@ weee oe0ee@ ones ove oD cone 
Soft winter bran .. oe ae aoe, nee ee RS a. See 58.50@60.00 
Standard midds.* .. 72.00@73.00  79.00@80.00 . +++ @73.50 @75.00 Veg Messe 
Flour midds.t ..... 73.00@74.00 Me Sa eee. ene + +++@T77.00 75.50@77.00 
OG GOR vcvccussc. 75.00@76.00  80.00@81.00 «+++ @80.50 «Ones ee, eee 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ....ceeeees $....@30.25 s -@31.25 $....@34.25 
qWinnipeg ......... «eee @29.25 @ 30.25 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 





- ‘ ry 
July Sept. Dec. July 
220 


Chicag . ¢——Kansas City—. 
Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. 








ee Se Ss vcaceus 264 213% 220 217% 217% 216% 208% 208% 209 
od COC 258% 223% 219% 222% 221% =+%220% 219% 212% 212% =211% 
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technology, the committee found the 
present equipment very badly in need 
of replacement. 


Members of the committee stated 
that in the interest of giving the 
student the opportunity to complete 
his training with machines he will 
find in the mill of tomorrow and in 
order to conduct a well-rounded re- 
search program, the grants may be 
supplemented by loans of machinery 
by manufacturers. The milling de- 
partment authorities told the com- 
mittee they would be glad to accept 
some of the needed equipment on a 
loan basis and several manufactur- 
ers have already indicated eagerness 
to participate in such a program. One 
English firm has also expressed in- 
terest in the project. 

Members of the operatives’ com- 
mittee include Roy K. Durham, chair- 
man of the AOM research committee 


and director of the technical service 
department, Millers National Federa- 
tion; Donald S. Eber, executive sec- 
retary of the AOM, Kansas City; T. 
S. Abels, superintendent, Shellabar- 
ger Mills, Salina; Dee McQuillen, su- 
perintendent, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, and Carl W. Grier, divi- 
sional manufacturing superintendent, 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MICHIGAN BILL TO END 
FEED SALES TAX VETOED 


LANSING, MICH.—House Bill No. 
360 affecting the sales tax on feed 
was vetoed by Gov. Sim Sigler July 3. 

The bill, passed earlier by the 
Michigan House and Senate, proposed 
exemption from the sales tax prop- 
erty to be used in connection with 
the production of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Heavy sales of flour were 
made by southwestern mills in the past 
week, but business fell off following the 
sharp advance in wheat prices July. 11. 
Both the bakery and family trade bought 
more liberally than for some time and 
there was a fairly substantial number of 
round lots booked. With few exceptions, 
larger buyers covered only for 60 to 90 
days. 

Sales last week averaged 200% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 109% in the previous 
week and 71% a year ago. AS a measure 
of domestic business only, however, sales 
went up from around 80% of capacity in tne 
previous week to around 195%. Export 
and government business was very light, 
running only about 8% of capacity, the 
smallest for many months. 

The heaviest bakery volume for some 
time was sparked by some good-sized 
sales to larger chain bakers. One firm 
covered a substantial portion of its needs 
for 120 days, taking around 300,000 sacks 
in moderate lots from several mills, Sev- 
éral of the others bought fair amounts 
for 60 to 90 days, but a few abstained 
from forward buying and continued to 
take only enough for two or three weeks. 

There was a good volume of 10,000- to 
25,000-sack sales to medium-sized bakers, 
a few of whom covered for 120 days. 
Bookings in this class were the best for 
a long time. 

Family flour business took an upswing 
also during the week. Nationally adver- 
tised brands were advanced 35¢ sack on 
July 10 and buyers were given the usual 
privilege of covering at the former price 
that day. The result was some fairly 
heavy buying by a number of the leading 
chains and larger wholesalers for 30 to 
60 days. A few, however, refrained from 
purchasing ahead, continuing their week- 
to-week buying. There also was a good 
widespread carlot and some larger-sized 
business with jobbers covering the coun- 
try areas. ‘ Export trade was dull and 
PMA sales were light. Portugal purchased 
around 20,000 sacks of 80% flour at $5.45 
sacked, New York, for August delivery 
at eastern seaboard, the only cutstanding 
foreign purchase. Presumably that nation 
has more to buy for August. Scattered 
sales to Latin America were reported, but 
volume was light. 

Clears became rather scarce and prices 
were marked up around 30@35¢ during 
the week, reflecting the light offerings and 
higher wheat values. Volume of offerings 
seemed to indicate current small output 
of patents and with lower ash in this 
year’s wheat crop, it is expected that there 
will be less clears produced this year, 
particularly on family flours. 

Production continues at a fast pace and 
output last week was one of the best of the 
year. Mills at Kansas City stepped up 
output to 107% of capacity. 

Prices closed 15@35¢ higher than a week 
ago. Quotations, July 12, carlots, sacked, 
Kansas City: hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.75@5.85, standard patent $5.65@ 
5.70, straight $5.60@5.65; established brands 
of family flour $5.90@6.35, family patents 
$5.70@5.90; first clears $4.70@4.75, second 
clears $4.60@4.65, high ash clears $4.25@ 
4.50; soft wheat short patents $6.25@6.40, 
straight $5.60@5.70; cake flour $6.45@6.60. 

Ten mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 4 fair, 2 quiet, 3 slow, 3 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales the past week av- 
eraged 200% compared with 50% a week 
ago and 72% a year ago. Some small ex- 
ports went to Puerto Rico. In the do- 
mestic sales the bakers took 68% of book- 
ings and the family buyers 32%. Opera- 
tions averaged 93% compared with 67% 
a week ago and 90% a year ago. | Prices 
closed from 20@60¢ higher. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, July 12: carlots, family short patent 


$5.70@6.90, standard patent $5.55@6.70; 
carlots, bakery, unenriched, short patent 
$5.86@5.96, standard patent $5.81@5.91, 


straight grade $5.76@5.86. 
higher on all grades. 

Omaha: New wheat began to move to 
elevators in this area last week, but the 
flour market continued unsettled. Entry 
of the government into the buying picture 
and the 10¢ rise in wheat prices toward 
the end of the week caused buyers to 
lose interest. .They were still holding off 
in anticipation of a big wheat move- 
ment soon. Nebraska’s harvest, which be- 
gon about July 9, was expected to reach 
a peak by July 14-15. 

Buyers are holding off, but some are 
beginning to think the price basis may 
not break as much as was originally 
anticipated. 

Flour stocks are uncommonly light. Large 
bakers are buying on a 30- to 40-day basis, 
some possibly 60. Everyone is waiting for 
some clue as to the price direction. Fam- 
ily flour sales are reported 25% below a 
year ago. 

There was little private export, only a 
few lots being sold to Europe. Volume 
was small. 

Flour prices were steady, 


Truck lots 35¢ 


with bakery 





short patents $5.75, sacked, carlots; fam- 
ily patents $6. 

Denver: The flour market is showing 
strength. Demand is good and supply is 
ample. There is little or no export buy- 
ing at this time, with domestic buying hold- 
ing up the market. ‘Quotations July 12: 
bakers $6.40, family $6.60. 

Wichita: Wichita mills operated six days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales rose 
sharply and averaged about 250% of ca- 
pacity. Export sales were negligible. Ship- 
ping directions were very heavy. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, July 12, 100-Ib. 
cottons, carlots: family flour $6.30@6.55, 
bakers short patent $5.95@6.20. Prices 
quoted reflect an increase of 65¢ sack over 
those prevailing the preceding week; 1,000 
ears of wheat were received in Wichita 
July 10, but mills anticipate a long con- 
tinued movement, due to lateness of the 
harvest and the boxcar shortage. 

Hutchinson: The week just ended was 
an active one for mills of this area, pro- 
ducing a greater volume of business than 
has been experienced for months. Ex- 
tensive inquiry. produced numerous book- 
ings, mostly to bakers. The family trade 
is not as yet taking hold. PMA offers 
were too far out of line, and export busi- 
ness was small. Shipping directions, most- 
ly on new contracts, were ample to permit 
resumption of full time operations. Prices 
were up about 15¢ sack July 12. 

Salina: Demand for flour has been very 
good recently. However, it lagged July 
10-11 because of the rapid advance in 
the wheat market. Prices are about 30¢ 
sack higher. Shipping directions are arriv- 
ing in good volume. 

Texas: The long deferred domestic de- 
mand came into the market the past week 
in qa spectacular way, and bookings amount- 
ed to possibly 400 or 500% of capacity 
with many mills. Some units booked the 
largest volume in their history for «the 
same length of time during two or three 
days at midweek. Fully 75% of the sales 
seem to have been bakers flour. There 
was practically no export business. Op- 
erations continue at full attainable capacity, 
100 to 110% of capacity. 

Prices 40@50¢ sack lower on family 
flour, but about 20¢ higher on bakers and 
the same advance nominally on clears. 
Quotations July 12, 100’s: family flour, 
extra high patent $6.50@6.60; high patent 
$6.25@6.35; standard bakers, plain $5.85 
@6; clears are scarce and none working 
but quoted nominally, plain $5.40@5.50, all 
delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The sensational decline in 
spring wheat prices July 8 enabled miilers 
to reduce flour quotations as much as 50@ 
55¢ sack that day, with the result that 
bakers, who had been waiting for some 
just such development, came in to cover 
their needs for the next 30 to 60 days. 
Mills did a rushing business for a day or 
two, but demand tapered off when wheat, 
in response to renewed CCC and mill 
buying, advanced and exceeded old levels. 

There was a spread of 15¢ bu. between 
the high and low points on the July fu- 
ture for the week, while cash wheat ad- 
vanced proportionately more. On July 14, 
premiums for cash wheat averaged 48@63¢ 
over the September future, with as high 
as 70¢ over being bid for 16% protein. 

Naturally, under existing conditions, quo- 
tations on high protein flours show a bigger 
advance for the week than on ordinary 
grades. Ordinary patents are quoted 5@ 
10¢ over a week ago and high proteins 
are 15@20¢ higher. 

Northwestern flour sales last week jumped 
to about 150% of capacity, compared with 
72% a week earlier, and 128% a year 
ago. New bookings were fairly well di- 
vided between bakery and family flours, 
demand for the latter being in sharp con- 
trast with the dullness during the last 
month or so. Mills had arbitrarily re- 
duced family flour quotations to more in 
line with southwestern prices before the 
break in wheat here, but asking prices 
this week are 30@40¢ higher than last. 

While there has been a little scattered 
buying by bakers for 120-day shipment, 
such inquiry so far has been light. 

The export situation continues quiet. 
Norway and Portugal are said to be still 
in the market, but spring prices are too 
high, so spring wheat millers do not ex- 
pect to make any European sales of con- 
sequence. Millers have received word from 
their Cuban representatives that the gov- 
ernment there has called off all subsidy 
payments on flour imports. for the time 
being. In consequence, retail prices on 
flour have been advanced to more in line 
with actual costs. Cuban importers say 
they could sell round lots of flour, if they 
had the offers, but thus far no sales 
have been reported from this section. 

Quotations July 14: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.80@6.85, short patent §$6.90@6.95, 
high gluten $7.25@7.30, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $7@7.35, first 
clear $6.30@6.35, second clear $5.90@6.05, 
whole wheat $6.65, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
sales the past week failed to show marked 
improvement, although inquiry for domestic 
use was somewhat better. Family sales 
were steady and confined mostly to local 








business. Bakers, on the other hand, are 
buying only for immediate needs. Export 
business is definitely at a standstill.‘ 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: A considerable improvement in 
the demand for flour was noted the past 
week. Although the market was not real 
active, or normal for this time of year, 
it was a decided improvement over the 
past several weeks. Most bakers have 
put off entering the market for some time, 
hoping that there would be a break in 
prices, and consequently many have per- 
mitted their supplies to run very low. 
Sales the past week were more numerous, 
and although most orders were only for 
one and two cars, a few round lots were 
also booked. Shipping directions continued 
good. Family flour also improved mate- 
rially and some fair sales were made. De- 
liveries also were good. 

Quotations July 12: spring top patent 
$6.60@7.10, standard patent $6.50@7, first 
clear $5.90@6.55, family flour $7.10@7.15; 
hard winter short patent $5.89@5.99, 95% 
patent $5.79@5.89, first clear $5.34@5.45; 
soft winter short patent $6.68@6.95, stand- 
ard patent $5.78@6.70, first clear $5.10@ 
5.90. 


St. Louis: Local mills report a fairly 
brisk run of bookings by the domestic trade 
for nearby and 30 to 120 days’ shipment. 
However, many buyers are holding off 
waiting ‘for a drop in the market with the 
heavy receipts of wheat expected a little 
later. ° Demand for clears is somewhat 
lighter, but offerings are small. Export 
sales are slower than of recent date. Nor- 
way is making inquiries, but nothing is 
reported as being sold. Jobbers say there 
is a slight improvement in bookings by 
the bakery and family trade for nearby 
delivery with a fair scattering of 30 to 
120 days’ shipment. Winter wheat flour 
is 15@30¢ lower, soft wheat steady to 
60¢ off, springs unchanged. Hard wheat 
clears are 20¢ lower, soft and Springs un- 
changed. 

Central states mills report a fairly good 
demand from the domestic trade. Buyers 
are showing more interest and are booking 
fairly actively for prompt to 120 days’ 
shipment. Prices are easier. 

Quotations July 12, in 100-lb. cottons: 
hard winter wheat standard patent $5.65, 
short patent $5.75, family patent $6.60, 
high protein clears $5.25, low protein $5.15; 
soft winter wheat bakery cake $6.15@6.45, 
all-purpose $5.75, family patent $7.05, 
straight $6.25, clears $5.95; spring wheat 
short patent $6.70, standard $6.65, straight 
$6.55, high protein clears $6.25, low pro- 
tein $6.15. 


Toledo: A 9¢ advance in all wheat fu- 
tures at Chicago July 11, following an ad- 
vance of 3@5¢ the day before, was not ex- 
pectec, and the nominal Toledo bid for 
No. 2 red wheat which had been 1¢ over 
the September future became 1¢ under at 
$2.35 on 30¢ rate points to New York, 
but nobody expects to buy any wheat on 
their bids at present. The bidding for new 
wheat which started July 1 tentatively at 
$2.17 had gone to $2.35 July 11, as com- 
pared with recent bids of $2.56@57 for 
old wheat. No old wheat is coming out 
and scarcely any is left back in the coun- 
try. New wheat bids instead of work- 
ing lower, as nearly everybody expected, 
have made this sensational advance. 

It remains to be seen what may happen 
now and the watchful waiting attitude 
may continue. It is surprising how well 
the trade has been able to get along with- 
out any forward buying and taking only 
what flour was necessary to prevent com- 
plete exhaustion of supplies. Meanwhile, 
a potential buying capacity of big volume 
has been built up. Before this latest ad- 
vance there had been a little renewed buy- 
ing for nearby requirements. The opinion 
is now expressed that new soft wheat 
in the Toledo area will not reach the 
mills before July 25, if it does then, and 
a very heavy thunder shower July 11 was 
not encouraging. 

Cleveland: Considerable Kansas flour was 
sold the past week. Many large bakers 
covered their requirements for the next 
120 days. Small bakers are not inclined 
to contract at these prices. The market 
in general has advanced approximately 40¢ 
sack, but jubbers and bakers are inclined 
to be very cautious. Jobbers, especially, 
cannot afford to take chances. A great 
many of the smaller bakers are still closed, 


with owners vacationing. The jobbing 
business, consequently, has not been so 
brisk. 


Family flour trade continues at a rapid 


pace. The present demand is most sur- 
prising. Lower prices for shortening and 
sugar, available. without rationing, have 


revived home baking. 

Quotations July 12: spring family $7.80, 
high gluten $7.45, standard patent $7.20, 
first clear $7; hard winter family $6.70, 
standard patent $6, first clear $5.70, soft 
winter family $7.30, short patent $6.70, 
straight $6, first clear $5.80. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The volume of flour sales sky- 
rocketed during the week with sales reach- 
ing the highest point in months, influ- 
enced by price declines early in the week. 
The buying. of wheat at increased prices 
by the CCC late in the week forced the 
market up the limit, halting all sales. 
Demand and interest is keen. The trend 
is firm and the supply adequate. The 
price rise on flour during the week was 
considered by some observers as arti- 
ficial and unhealthy, laying the founda- 
tion for a future drop. 

Quotations July 12, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.35, high gluten $7.55, standard 
$7.10, first clears $6.60; hard winter fam- 
ily $7.35, high gluten $7.55, standard $7.10, 
first clears $6.50; soft winter short patent 
$5.95, straight $5.80, first clears $5.25. 


July 15, 1947 


New York: Heavy buying of Southwest, 
erns by chain and medium-sized baker, 
boosted sales to a substantial volume, Sea 
of it was for 30-day shipment, put a 
large operator covered July, August ana 
some September needs and others Jul 
and August. Because of the very oie 
siderable difference in price, spring wan 
sales were not of comparable volume oad 
were made chiefly to jobbers. On th 
almost unprecedented drop in prices, Pee 
bakers who had indicated they would aa 
but little Kansas flour, changed their ideas 
and purchased liberally. ” 

Smaller bakers and jobbers continued 
to buy cautiously, the violent flu tuations 
in wheat discouraging heavy covering, 

Soft winters were badly off. New wheat 
in the East was delayed because of wet 
weather and lack of ships has prevented 
water arrivals from the West Coast, Buy- 
ers showed almost complete lack of jp. 
terest in these grades. 

Prices on the low point dropped as 
as 55¢ at one time. The eo “ae 





gradual until at the close of the week they 
were 30¢ above the previous we. This 
destroyed the active interest that had 
been current among all types buyers 
and they again awaited more tractive 


prices. 
Export activity was light. 
Quotations July 12: spring family flu 


$7.50, high glutens $7.65@7.86, tandard 
patents $7.20 @7.40, clears $6.00 @6.80; 
southwestern short patents $) 5 @6.45, 
standard patents $6.15@6.45; soft winter 


straights $6@6.50. 

Boston: Flour quotations gyrated in a 
wide range last week following rapid 
price changes of cash wheat in th. western 
grain centers. The sharp midw: ek drop 
in Minneapolis cash wheat ford flour 


quotations down 50@55¢ for one day be. 
fore climbing back up in three duily rises 
of approximately 20¢ each, which «ave the 


market a net gain of approxim 


tely 10 
for the week. ‘ae 


A sharp wave of buy- 


ing followed closely on the heel: of the 
first price drop, with mill! agents 
reporting the busiest period 1 some 
months. Buying orders fairly wamped 
some houses, but in most cases it was only 
for prompt shipment. As the flour market 
resumed its upward trend, buye's agam 
became disinterested with busines. practi- 
cally at a standstill at the en of the 
week, 

Quotations July 12: spring sho patent 
$7.10@7.30, standard $7@7.20, his gluten 
$7.45@7.65, first clears $6.70@6.>5; hard 
winter short patent $6.15@6.35, standard 
$6@6.25; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.10@ 
6.40, eastern soft wheat flour $6.50@6.70, 


high ratio $7.40@7.70, family type $7.35 
@7.45. 


Philadelphia: The local flour n:irket is 
again displaying indications of parting 
from the dull course it has pursued so long. 
There are some who now think at only 
the erratic behavior of wheat block- 


ing a revival of real buying interest. 
Inquiry picked up considerably hen fu- 
tures markets were under selling pressure 
and resulted in downward revi-ions of 
flour, but it cooled again when 4) otations 
rebounded so that as a whole flour is 
ruling unchanged to 20¢ sack hig!er than 
the prevailing tevels of a week a 


However, mill representatives re} ort that 
dealings are not at a standstill. Buyers 
have entered the market and coutracted 
for limited amounts of flour, pa:'icularly 


hard winters. Most of this dev: jopment 
is attributed to fill-in operations. 


The trade continues to watch with in- 
terest the premiums being obtained for 
spring grades and it was these at dis- 


Played the best rallying power wiien sell- 
ing abated in the grain pits. Getting 
close attention, too, were reports th it farm- 
ers in growing areas are holdiiig back 
their crops. 


Somewhat disconcerting, though, was the 
recent sharp break in cash grain it Min- 
neapolis. Buyers who had indica‘«d they 
would enter the market in the v.ry near 
future were inclined to postpone such 4 


course until the situation clarifi itself. 
They were afraid to place any sizeable 
order lest another weak spot dev: \op. 
About in line with expectations re was 
the Department of Agriculture  ‘orecast 
that the 1947 wheat crop is indi ated at 


1,435 million bushels, the largest ever to 
be harvested in this country. 
It was realized, however, that this bumper 


crop is unlikely to cause an oversu ply for 


American consumers since advi« from 
abroad seem to corroborate earli:r esti- 
mates that production in Europe: coun- 
tries is below average at a tini: when 
increased amounts are needed. | -elgium, 


Holland, Germany and the United } ingdom 
are among the nations where consumption 
is likely to exceed supply. 


Bakers are pretty much in a dither as t0 
the proper course to pursue. A large ma 
jority is operating with stocks far below 
what is considered a safe margin to I 


sure maintenance of operating sc edule 
but the statement by the Associction of 


American Railroads that the boxc.r situ 
ation has improved leads them io be 
lieve that getting prompt delivery is 1 


the problem it was a few weeks b.°k. 
Meanwhile, sales of baked goods at re 
tail are slower, as the normal = ummer 
recession has set in due to the lar; » num: 
ber of customers on vacation. . 
Exports of flour through the loc 1 port 
were down to a mere trickle this «eek. 
Quotations July 12: spring family $7.40@ 
7.60, high gluten $7.50@7.60, short patent 
$7.30@7.40, standard $7.20@7.30, firs: cleat 
$6.70@6.95; hard winter short pate: t $6.2 
@6.35, standard $6.10@6.20; soft winter 
standard $6.45@6.65. z 
Pittsburgh: The early part of las! week 
when flour prices were down, a flurry of 
buying came into the market. Baker 
bought fill-ins for their dwindling stock 
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me ventured with orders for new 
ea Pall on a 120-day delivery basis. 
However, sales dried up when flour prices 
var as much as 35¢ at midweek. 
- ts also dried up when flour prices 
took this sharp advance. It is stated that 
10¢ sack discount is the highest given and 
that only one or two mills are offering 
reduced prices. Sale of old crop 
four continues to be made for prompt 
delivery. New crop flour sales are being 
made on a 90- and 120-day basis. Large 
and small bakers show more interest in 
four quotations since the advance in flour 
prices. and mill representataives returned 
from out-of-town trips to find a pile of 
inquiries. The return of sugar on an un- 
rationed basis has caused more home bak- 
ing and bakers state that sales of cake 
and cookies have fallen off sharply. Small 
pdkeshops are beginning two or three weeks’ 
summer holidays and sale of flour will be 
delayed on this score. The teamsters 
strike prevailing here causes directions to 
be given at a lively rate. Mill repre- 
sentatives continue confident that both fam- 
ily patent and bakery flour are shortly to 
experience brisk sale because stocks are 
reaching (iangerously low points. 
Quotations July 12, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $5.80@5.90, me- 
dium patent $5.85@5.95, short patent $5.90 
@6; spring wheat $6.85@7.31, medium pat- 
ent $6.90 @7.36, short patent $6.95@7.41; 
first clear $6.40@6.76, high gluten $7.50 
@1.76; family flour, advertised brands $7.41 
@7.51, other brands $7.15@7.30; cake and 
pastry flour $6.05 @7.85. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: As a result of strong 
wheat markets, domestic flour sales were 
recorded in better volume than for many 
weeks past, with the bulk of business 
for July and August deliveries. A limited 
number of bookings were made for 90 and 
120 days’ delivery, with all types of flour 
participating in the business. Northern 
spring wheat flour prices were erratic, show- 
ing a decline of from 35@50¢ sack last 
July 8 and regaining most of this decline 
the following day. Southwestern flours 
were in the greatest demand, with buyers 
feeling the premium on spring wheat flours 
too great over southwestern. All types of 
trade booked some flour, baking and job- 
bing industries , being most active. Ship- 
ping directions were furnished in good 
proportion, evidencing the continued nee.t 
for replenishing stocks. Export business 
was quieter than usual. Some European 
countries with unfilled quotas made some 
inquiries and a limited amount of business 
developed. The South American countries 
did very little buying, although some li- 
censes were issued for rather limited 
amounts. 

Quotations July 12, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short 

5.95@6.10, standard $5.85@6, first 
5.70; spring wheat bakery short 
@7.55, standard $7.30@7.45, first 
5@7.20, high gluten $7.50@7.70; 

sat short patent $6.50@6.70, straight 
$5.90@6.10, first clear $5.50@5.70, high 
ratio cake $6.70@6.95; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.20@7.40, pastry $6.35@6.50; prices are 
all for new crop flour, except northern 
string and Pacific Coast flours. Barge rates 
from Minneapolis 20¢ less. 


Atlanta: Although volume has not been 
heavy, more flour business is being done 
here and in this territory than for quite 
awhile. And more buying is anticipated 
within the next six to 10 days. Numerous 
flour buyers are reported as having booked 
both small and fair amounts to take care 
of requirements through August. Some 90- 
day commitments have also been reported. 

Bakers entered the market more freely 
and while some were said to be still order- 
ing on a price at date of shipment basis, 
others booked on current quotations of- 
fered during the week. Many bakers are 
Tepofted to believe that now or the im- 
Mediate future will be the time to place 
bookings. 

Wholesale family flour dealers are anxious 
buyers. Some are making 60- to 90-day 
bookings on their own initiative, while oth- 
ers are wary. The latter want brokers 
and direct mill representatives to decide 
for them which naturally causes indecision, 
for no matter how large the wheat crop, 
heavy demands are being made upon it 
and, according to members of the industry 
here, there is no one who can be sure 
what the government will do. However, all 
family fiour jobbers are taking on more 
Supplies than for some time. 

Blenders also entered the market and 
made bookings for 30, 60 and 90 days, al- 
though they report their outgo as only 
fair in some instances. 

So far shipping instructions from all 
Sides of the trade are still in ltme with 
Purchases which have, up to the present, 

n to cover requirements. 

Prices were irregular .and some were 
described as “give aways,” because they 
did not follow the market. 

Quotations July 12: spring high gluten 
$7.45@8, short patent $7.30@7.90, standard 
Patent $7.15@7.30, first clear $6.50@7; hard 
Winter standard patent $5.76@6.05, short 
patent $5.96@6.20, first clear $5.60@6.30; 
sand Winter family $6.25@7.30; soft wheat 
amily $6.60@7.50; soft wheat first clear 
$76@ 6.50; cake flour, extra fancy $7.40@ 
15; pastry flour $6.35@6.70; self-rising 
flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PACIFIC COAST . 
Seattle: The flour market was dull with 
most business still being conducted on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and with both whole- 


_ Salers and bakers reluctant to take hold 


at present prices. On the other hand, 
aside from the soft wheat varieties, there 
was no weakness in the flour market and 
mills did not feel impelled to press sales, 
although those consumers who want to 
contract forward at existing levels will 
probably not have too much difficulty in 
lining up supplies for forward delivery on 
the current price basis. Millers are watch- 
ing the wheat price structure closely, 
and are revising lists constantly. Hard 
wheats remain tight and in limited supply, 
so the only sagging in the market is in 
the soft wheat blends. Family patent 
$7.60, bluestem $6.73, bakery $7.33, pastry 
$5.80. 

Portland: Flour prices were all over the 
board in the domestic field last week as 
wheat prices boomed on some _ varieties 
and closed the week strong. The govern- 
ment asked for offers on export straights 
for August delivery and offers were freely 
made by mills. The business was done 
on a basis of $5.25 sack, f.o.b., and figured 
out on a wheat basis of $2.15 bu. Mills 
should get out on this price for they have 
been steady buyers of wheat at below those 
levels the past 10 days. 

Domestic business is still very poor and 
the sharp advanee in wheat prices did not 
bring in any volume of domestic business. 
Mills are afraid to offer very far in ad- 
vance, and buyers have thus far shown 
reluctance in seeking low-time commit- 
ments. 

Quotations July 12: high gluten $7.37, all 
Montana $7.24, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.95, bluestem bakers $6.69, cake $6.80, 
pastry $6.25, whole wheat 100% $6.55, 
graham $6.25, cracked wheat $6.25. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Most mills will have 
filled their commitments to U.K. for the 
1946-47 crop year before the end of July. 
They are booked to the end of September 
for shipment to U.K. The Canadian Wheat 
Board has issued instructions that sales 
of flour may be made to countries othe. 
than U.K. for shipment from mills by 
August 31. The domestic market is taking 
the usual quantities. Inquiries continue 
to be received. from Europe, particularly 
Mediterranean countries, but mills are not 
in a position to accept new accounts. 

Quotations July 12: ceilings, top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl., sec- 
onds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to U.K., govern- 
ment regulation flour $12.28 280-lb. for 
shipment to end of September, Halifax or 
St. John. 

Production of winter wheat flour is much 
lower than this time last year and there 
does not appear much hopes of increased 
production until new crop comes on mar- 
ket. Quotations July 12: standard grades 
for domestic use $5.70 bbl. secondhand 
cottons, Montreal freight basis; no ex- 
port price has been set as no export permits 
are being considered by the Canadian 
Wheat Board at present. 

There are few offerings of winter wheat. 
If farmers have any winter wheat they 
are still holding it despite increase in 
price. Quotations July 12: $1.41@1.43 bu., 
shipping points in Ontario, according to 
freight. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week amounted to more than 
160,000 bbl. A little better than 8,000 
went to the U.K., while the rest went to 
other destinations, chiefly the Far East, 
West Indies, Central and South America. 
Domestic trade in flour continues good, and 
mills are operating to capacity. Supplies 
are moving freely. Quotations July 12: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, $5.30 cottons, second patents $4.80, 
second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Some inquiries for Canadian 
flour are being received here from across 
the Pacific, but the general export pic- 
ture remains quiet. Fairly steady ship- 
ments to both India and China under the 
official government purchasing agencies 
orders are moving through here but gen- 
erally private business is quiet. 

There have been recurring reports that 
the Chinese government is now granting 
import permit to private importers of 
flour, but so far this report has not been 
borne out by actual business placed here. 

Domestic flour trade is holding fairly 
steady in view of the season. Supplies 
of hard wheat flour are ample to meet 
current demands, but cake and pastry flour 
are still scarce. No fresh supplies of On- 
tario soft wheat flour are expected here 
until September when the new crop is 
harvested. 

Hard wheat flour prices are unchanged 
as of July 12. Cash car quotations for 
98’s cottons: first patents $5.40, bakers 
patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. Cake and 
pastry flour to the trade is unchanged 
at $8.65. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


June June July July 
28 


Five mills ... 37,082 29,077 22,576 *21,160 
*Four mills. 
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La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2c per word, 50c mini- 
mum, Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v v 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


MILLER — SUPERINTENDENT OR AS- 
sistant. Twenty years’ experience. Can 
give good references and reasons for 
wanting to make change. Address 87265, 
‘ae Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 

inn. 


WANTED — OFFICE POSITION WITH 
flour mill or grain company. College 
graduate, 27. Fundamental knowledge of 
milling business procedure. Practical 
milling experience background. Address 
8751, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Bea- 
ver St., New York 4, N. Y. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—MacMICHAEL VISCOSIMETER. 
Four to 12 unit protein equipment com- 
plete or in part. Address 8760, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — ALL OR PART OF USED 
machinery for flour mill with 300-bbl. 
capacity. Address 8759, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. , 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


WANTED —CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

















| HELP WANTED ’ 
Vv A SEEPS TTS 


JOURNEYMEN, MILLWRIGHTS WANT- 
ed. Phone or wire collect Pete Rea, 
Manager, Midland Feed Mills, Inc., Mar- 
shall, Mo. 


WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 














MILLS FOR SALE 

a j 
FOR SALE OR LEASE—100-SACK FLOUR 
mill in North Central Texas. Also grind 
corn and feed. 50,000-bu. storage. Con- 
tact A. J. Teichman, Box 95, Mingus, 
Texas. 











Leef Bros. 


es INC. 
205 Irving Avenue North 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Specializing in washing and steri- 
lizing of seamless grain bags for 
the baking trade. Ship us your 
grain bags. We will deliver to 
any mill you designate in the 
Twin Cities. 


Write for Details 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Inquiry for both spot and 
deferred shipment is extremely keen. All 
grades are wanted. Bran is bringing fully 
$7@7.50 more than a week ago, and the 
other grades $4@5. Quotations on bran 
were advanced July 14 to $58@58.50, stand- 
ard midds. $70, flour midds. $72, red dog 
$74. With mills grinding more 80% ex- 
traction flour, less of the heavy grades of 
feed are produced, and, with corn higher, 
there is not enough flour middlings and 
red dog to fill the demand. Good inquiry 
is reported from the West Coast for bran, 
and sales to eastern mixers for October- 
December shipment at around $58,50, Chi- 
cago. This would be equivalent to a little 
under $56, and no more available at that 
price. In fact, city millers say they have 
no feed to offer, temporarily, at any price. 
Two of the big mills at Buffalo are 
closed by strikes, and eastern feed mixers, 
who ordinarily look to that market for 
bulk of their supplies, are striving to 
buy in Minneapolis. Undertone of market 
is the strongest in many weeks. Oats are 
$10 ton more than bran, so the latter is 
still regarded as relatively low in price. 

Duluth: Demand is good for immediate 
use. The trend is lower and supply is 
not too heavy; pure bran $55.50, standard 
bran $54.50, flour midds. $71, red dog $73. 

Kansas City: Strikes in two of the larg- 
est Buffalo flour mills, which halted 60% 
of that milling center’s output July 14, 
added fuel to a rising millfeed market 
at Kansas City this week. Indications 
were that if the strike was not settled 
promptly, the record price for shorts marked 
up last month would quickly be exceeded. 
This bullish influence struck the market 
when prices were already on the increase 
due to a greatly expanded buyer interest 
for the remainder of 1947. 

Considerable deferred business was trans- 
acted in the Kansas City market for deliv- 
eries through next December, the interest 
coming mainly from the East and West 
Coasts. This interest invaded the mar- 
ket when, for the first time this new 
crop year, flour mills secured buyers for 
flour on contracts extending into the fall 
and winter. In the meantime, the wheat 
market jumped up considerably, and new 
flour business came to a near standstill 
over the week end. This cut off sufficient 
offers of millfeed, and July 14° supplies 
were reported to be _ scarce. Quotations 
on that date at Kansas City: bran $57.50@ 
58, shorts $70.50@71. 

Oklahoma City: The market was active 
and closed $5@8.50 ton higher. Quotations 
straight cars: bran $58.50@59.50, mill run 
$65.20@66.20, shorts $72@73. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher. 

Denver: The millfeed market is up again. 
Demand for both bran and shorts exceeds 
the supply.’ Bran is quite scarce and shorts 
are very scarce. Quotations: bran $54, 
shorts $69. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed is very 
heavy, with supplies wholly inadequate to 
meet the demand. Quotations July 12, 
basis Kansas City: bran $51, shorts $67.40. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed turned 
strong again due to the poor corn out- 
look, and prices pushed forward from 
recent lows. Interest was on a broad scale. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $50.50 
@51, mill run $58.50@59, gray shorts $66.50 
@68. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good with 
prices higher and supplies scarce. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $51@51.5v, 
$67.50@68. 

Fort Worth: Demand is sufficient to ab- 
sorb the offerings, which are lighter, es- 
pecially on shorts, than the heavy flour 
production might indicate, due to 80% 
extraction on much flour. Quotations, car- 
lots, bran $59@60, gray shorts $74@75 
burlaps, delivered TCP; $4@5 higher on 
bran and shorts, compared to a week 
previous. 

St. Louis: Demand is very good and 
offerings are ample for the demand, The 
trend of the market is for higher prices. 
Bran $54@54.50, gray shorts $69.50@70. 
bran is $1.50 up, gray shorts 50¢ higher 
than the previous close. 

Toledo: As strength developed in wheat 
futures markets millfeed prices advanced 
to near top levels for the crop year. Bran 
$62, flour midds. $72, sacks, f.o.b. mill, for 
30-day shipment. Many mills are not 
quoting for prompt. Production is re- 
duced. 

Cleveland: The feed market last week 
made an advance of $2@3 ton on all 
grades. The demand was more noticeable 
the latter part of the week. Truckers 
have been taking all the feed available. 
Car business would have been greater but 
for the scarcity of empties. Quotations: 
bran $59, standard midds. $75, flour midds. 
$77 ton. 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 


6th St., ‘Minneapolis 











Buffalo: Early in the week the millfeed 
situation eased considerably. Prices later 
became firmer, advancing $2@3 over quota- 
tions a few days earlier. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, jutes: bran $55@56, 
midds. $72@73, flour midds. $73@74, red 
dog $75@76. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations moved in a 
narrow price range in the Boston market. 
Trading was quite limited, with buyers 
contracting for supplies for immediate re- 
quirements only. Spring bran was un- 
changed for the week, while middlings, 
a rapidly moving commodity recently, set- 
tled down somewhat and declined about 
$3 ton. Mixed feeds held steady while 
red dog advanced $2. Quotations: spring 
bran $62.50, middlings $73.50, mixed feeds 
$76.50, red dog $80.50. 


Philadelphia: Renewed strength in stand- 
ard middlings is providing the local mill- 
feed market with its principal feature. After 
weakening temporarily, this ingredient ad- 
vanced to command a $17 premium over 
bran. The latter is in good supply, with 
not many takers for the amounts offered. 
Standard middlings are scarce, and there 
are reports of consumers offering above 
quoted prices in an effort to buy for immedi- 
ate needs. Record high corn prices and an 
increased grind of 80% flour by mills are 
two factors contributing to the existing 
situation in middlings. Quotations: bran 
$62@63, standard midds. $79@80, red dog 
$80@81. 

Pittsburgh: Bran is scarce for prompt 
shipment, and prices are higher. Offerings 
of millfeeds are sufficient, but prices are 
higher. Resistance to high prices of feeds 
for poultry and livestock continues to in- 
crease, with threats of stock reduction 
unless feed prices soon become more nor- 
mal. Bran $61.75@62, standard midds. 
$76.25@77, flour midds. $77.25@78, red dog 
$81@82, all sacked, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


New Orleans: The millfeed market de- 
veloped great strength during the past week, 
with prices advancing almost daily. Some 
sales on bran for immediate delivery were 
made at $55 and for gray shorts at $71.25. 
Most of the sales were for immediate 
shipment and the balance of July, with 
some business being worked for August 
and September deliveries. There were some 
inquiries from South American countries, 
but apparentiy no business resulted. Wheat 
bran $58.75@59.50, gray shorts $74.25@ 
75.50 

Atlanta: Demand is light to fair but 
steady; the trend is unsettled and sup- 
plies are ample; wheat bran $58.50@60, 
gray shorts $75.50@77. 


Seattle: Early in the week the local mar- 
ket for August-September delivery soft- 
ened up, and some bookings were made 
at about $4 ton under the spot level. How- 
ever, easiness was evident in the market 
from the fact that spot supplies could be 
had, and this condition had not existed 
for at least 60 days. Current business -was 
done at the $60@61 level, with the late 
August and September material booked at 
$56. Most of this easiness was in sym- 
pathy with the heavy drop in the Mid- 
western bran market. 

Toward the end of the week, however, 
the Midwestern market firmed, and local 
interests put out inquiries in that area 
with an idea of helping out local short 
supplies. On July 11 the market jumped 
sharply, and July 12 the market for de- 
livery within the next 60 days was very 
strong and firm at $61 Seattle-Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run $64, middlings $70. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 dur- 
ing the past week, with demand continu- 
ing to exceed supply. Plants are running 
to capacity six days a week, and mills 
are booked through August. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run $64, middlings $68, 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
$69, middlings $73; California prices: $69.50, 
middlings $73.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco; Los Angeles prices: $69.75, middlings 
$73.75. y 

Toronto-Montreal: Production of millfeed 
is at record levels, but demand continues 
heavier than supply. Quotations: ceilings, 
bran $30.25, shorts $31.25, midds. $34.25, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Vancouver: Despite the seasonal close 
down of many prairie mills for annual 
overhaul, dealers are finding little diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies. Domestic de- 
mand is reasonably good considering the 
adequate natural supply of feed. Prices 
are unchanged. Cash car quotations: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, middlings $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: With spot rye grain still 
selling around $3 bu., flour prices continue 
high. Some interest is shown, of course, 
but purchases are confined to small lots 
in mixed cars. Pure white rye flour for 
prompt shipment is held nominally at 
around $8@8.10, in cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, pure medium 30¢ less, and pure 
dark $1.50 less. Prospects are bright for 
the growing crop, but bid prices for early 
arrival at terminals are high, and mills 
are holding for $7.40 for pure white, here. 


Cleveland: There is nothing new to report 
in reference to rye flour. It is still a 
hand-to-mouth affair, although rye flour has 
advanced approximately ¢ sack. Mills are 
now offering new rye flour for approximate- 
ly August 1 shipment at 90¢ sack dis- 
count. Buyers are not inclined to purchase 
at these prices at this time. Quotations: 
patent white rye $8.15@8.50, medium rye 
$7.95 @ 8.25. 


Chicago: Rye flour sales continue slow 


standard . 


July 15, 1947 


with only scattered buying of small lots, 
White patent rye $8.15@8.30, medium $7.85 
@8.10, dark $5.15@7.10. - 

Pittsburgh: Sale of fill-ins in rye fioy 
came into the market the past week 
New crop rye is very sparingly offered 
here, and many mill representatives dy. 
ing the past week queried their mills for 
prices on the new crop. Quotations, sackeg 
delivered Pittsburgh: white rye, fancy 
$8.41@8.51, medium $8.16@8.26, dark 37,4) 
@7.51, blended $7.16. y 

New York: Sales of rye flour were re- 
ported in moderate quantity at the low end 
of the price range. Pure white patents 
$8.50@8.85. 

Buffalo: Prices dropped a littie during 
the week but remain high. The supply js 
shert of normal. Quotations: white Tye 
$8.39, medium rye $7.94, dark rye $6.35, 

St. Louis: Prices are 30¢ bag lower 
Sales and shipping directions are slow. 
Pure white $8.45, medium $8.15, dark 36,45, 
rye meal $7.45. ; 

Philadelphia: The price factor continues 
to be a restraining influence on the local 
rye market, and the trade believes du. 
ness will prevail until the new crop seg. 
son, if not longer. Bakers are still using 
only limited amounts of the dark flour, 
all the while hoping for some develop- 
ment which will induce a downwerd trend 
to a more attractive level. <A few oda- 
lots have changed hands to smaller bak- 
eries whose stocks neared depletion. The 
quotation on rye white of $8.75 9, com. 
pares with $8.75@8.90 a week earlier, 

Atlanta: Demand is light; the trend js 
stronger and supplies are ample; rye white 
$8.75@8.85; dark generally quoted $2@3 
lower. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.14, Wisconsin 
white patent $10. 


OATMEAL MARKR&TS 








Toronto-Montreal: The domestic market 
is slow. With orders for UNRR\ filled, 
the export market is slackening off. Quo- 
tations July 12: rolled oats $3.85 bag, in 
80-lb. cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb. jutes $4,70, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled 
oatmeal is very slow, but seasonal! 
time of year. Supplies are moderate. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $3.95 
in the three prairie provinces; oaimeal in 
98-lb. sacks, 25% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
ed at $6.85 on July 14; 20-02. 
$2.85 case, 48-oz. packages $3.10. 


its and 
for this 


quot- 
packages 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., July 11, 1947 (000's 
omitted) : 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 

Port Arthur 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. oe 65 134 
Churchill 3 oe 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 


9,452 941 3,152 3,070 


446 

941 3,763 

Year ago 611 6,556 
Receipts during week ending July 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 5,079 139 1,069 
Pacific seaboard. 378 a 63 
Other terminals* 34 ae 14 


Totals 139 1,146 
Shipments during week ending Jul; 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
Lake 4 


’ 


Rail 
Pacific seaboard. 
Other terminals* 


Totals 126 1,533 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 
July 11, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..171,532 
Pacific seaboard. 59,750 
Churchill 1,094 
Other terminals. 1,688 
Total shipments for the crop year 
July 11, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..164,879 7,001 60,70 
Pacific seaboard. 56,186 roe MS! 
Churchill 2,929 es 1 “e 
Other terminals* 1,615 1,755 2,961 
*All other terminals and semi-pubiic ter 
minals, western division. 


7,378 58,12 36,407 
ov 5,86 731 


1,258 9,356 
\ug. 1- 


35,355 
638 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison 
tling prices for July 5 and July 
Kansas City: 


SETTLING PRICES 
BRAN— 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
SHORTS— 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Sales (tons) .. 
tSale. *Bid. 


_ 


* 


aanagnacv 


* * 
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A GREAT BAKERY FLOUR 


pply 


western ; = 5 Invariably milled from the finest wheats grown 
og “= . Zz in the world’s greatest wheatfield— 


(000's : Kansas and Oklahoma 


Barley : a Dependable Above All 


: The WILLIS -7YORTON (OMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


36,407 
731 


2,356 
ug. 1- 
35,355 
638 
2,961 ERS FINE FLOUR S VC 892 - 4 Again Page customers will benefit by the 
é favorable location of the Page Mills. The 
best of the new wheat movement from 
four major southwestern states — Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado— 
can be brought economically to our door- 
step because of this fortunate location 
at an unusual railroad terminal point. “i 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTo. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




















IT’S IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


yk’ 
Fats | 
\ - Y 


our - ROYAL HOUSEHOyp 


FAMOUS - BUFF4/ 9 BN OATMEAL 


ROLLED OATS 


J 


Robin Hood Flour 


¥ 


Mills Limited : 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT MONTRE WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
: At MONTREA rN CODE E 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS ata 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING [RR 


visitors throughout the years. Famous 


throughout the world, Niagara Falls is 
one of many famous scenic attractions 


G R E AT W F % T ee by both Canadians and 


Torrents of water hurtling over the 

ae AT T L t precipice and through the vast gorge to 
the giant whirlpool, every year fascinate 

thousands with sheer might and power. 


| A i 7 L A N D One of the world’s best developed 


sources of hydro electric power, Niagara 

Hi U R '@.) N Falls is responsible for vast industries on 
both sides of the border and a high 
standard of living made possible by low 
cost electric power. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ae 





Sa—"=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


- JUTE - JUTE 4 
wre BAGS coon 
| BAGS BAGS 


| COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
= 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 














f \ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO | 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 





Monarch 






Cream of the West 


f ceili Crescent 





Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


July 15, 1947 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 









Kansas in 
An Independent vill 
WOLF MILLING CO. ~ 

















ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Se 








a 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


© West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


a 
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HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Says St. Lawrence 
Seaway Would Be 
Costly for Buffalo 


BUFFALO—Rep. Edward J. El- 
saesser, Republican congressman from 
Buffalo, estimates that Buffalo would 
need to spend at least $50,000,000 to 
maintain its reputation as a grain 
center if the St. Lawrence seaway 
is constructed. 


“The new proposals for the seaway 


will not remove any of the objec- 
tions I believe are self-evident,” said 
Mr. Elsaesser. “Self-liquidation, by 
payment of tolls, cannot make. the 
water navigable for more than six 
or seven months a year. Neither will 
it provide docking facilities sufficient 
to serve the larger ocean-going ves- 
sels. Thirteen major ports on the 
Great Lakes would be by-passed by 
this shipping and huge investments 
would become worthless or partially 
worthless. 

“The city of Buffalo, which is a 
thriving grain center, would be com- 
pelled to expand its facilities at a 
cost of at least $50,000,000 in order 
to continue receiving, storing and 
processing grains. The same is true 
of every other city in which grain 
is one of the.major industries.” 





Swiss Bake Shops 


(Continued from page 42) 


Zurich their headquarters and vis- 
ited several of the large bakeries in 
Zurich and elsewhere. Also the 
chocolate factory of Lindt & Spriingli, 
in Kilchberg, near Zurich, the Coba 
School in Basle and the bakery tech- 
nical school in Lucerne. On the last 
evening of their stay in Zurich the 
visitors gave a supper party in the 
Congress Hall to members of the 
Swiss baking trade. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT BUYING ON GRADE, 
QUALITY BASIS NECESSARY 


TORONTO—In a recent bulletin is- 
sued by the Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn. it was point out to the mem- 
bers that the practice of paying ceil- 
ing prices for winter wheat regard- 
less of quality or grade was short- 
sighted and not good business and 
that this destroys any incentive for 
the farmers to plant good seed and 
to grow good crops. 

It was suggested that millers and 
other users of winter wheat buy by 
grade only and make payment ac- 
cordingly. By doing this they would 
encourage the farmers to grow good 
wheat, which is something the mill- 
ers definitely need, speakers reported. 
It would mean dollars and cents to 











. the millers, and be an aid in the 


winter wheat crop improvement 
movement, they continued. 





With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 40) 


Unfortunately for flour distributors, 
they have no organization at their 
disposal which can undertake such 
a gigantic task. However, they can 
keep a very close track of trends 
in the communities they serve, and 
should be able to obtain a much 
broader picture of the entire food in- 
dustry from their suppliers. Certainly 
they will need to secure every bit 
of information they can, and apply 
it inteJMgently- to their own busi- 
nesses. 








FLOUR 
See 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent | 
RELIANCE High Gluten 
MONARCH First Clear : 

RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily | 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


























MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





















































Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM] AMSTERDAM 


CHICAGO—39 So.-La Salle St. HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc., 
KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 Board of 1401 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


Trade Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS—Texos Transport & Terminal Co,, SAEVESTON ign eh: =o aha 
7] +o le 


Inc., 1322 Whitney Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. —404 Merchants Exchange. 


NEW YORK—29 Broadway. 
SSSSSS SSSSSSSSSSS 




































SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVICE 


8 West 9th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & THEO. STIVERS 


aanwore ee FLOUR PEED GRAIN 
All FLOUR Grades 1527 Candler Bldg. 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. Atlanta 3, Georgia 


f Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave, CHICAGO 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
2% Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
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Doctor: Now, say “ah”! 

Patient: But I don’t want to be 
examined. I just came in to pay my 
bill. 

Doctor: Ahhhhh! 


¢¢ ¢ 
“T hear there’s a new baby over at 
your house, William,” said the teach- 
er. 
“I don’t think he’s new,” replied 
William. “The way he cries shows 
he’s had lots of experience.” 


¢?¢¢ 

“Hard work never killed anybody,” 
said the father. 

“That’s just the trouble, Dad,” re- 
turned the son, just out of college. 
“I want to engage in something that 
has the spice of danger in it.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“She said to me: ‘Stop! My lips 
are for another.’ ” 
“What did you say to that?” 
“TI said: ‘Well, if you'll hold still, 
you'll get another.’ ” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Wife: Dear, I saw the sweetest 
little hat downtown today. 
Husband: Put it on; let’s see how 
you look in it. 


¢¢ ¢ 
And then there was the condemned 
golfer who asked the hangman, “Mind 
if I take a couple of practice swings?” 


¢¢¢ 


“Jockey, how do you manage to 
bring in so many winners?” 

“Well, suh, it’s jest like dis—I 
whispers in de horse’s ear: ‘Roses are 
red, violets are blue; and horses what 
lose are made into glue.’” 


¢¢¢ 


“This is my latest picture. Builders 
at work. It’s very realistic.” 

“But they aren’t at work.” 

“I know. That’s the realism.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Did you see this in the paper?” a 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





__ 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 





ee 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








KNIGHTON 








wife asked her absent-minded hus- FOR FLOUR 
band, ‘‘there’s a report here of your NEW YORK BOSTON 
death.” “Dear me,” replied her PHILADELPHIA 
spouse, ‘“‘we must send a wreath.” a 
Tanner - Evans =Siney | | COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Corporation 















































BREY & SHARPLESS 
Import and Export Statistics 





since 1919 
O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 F L O U R 
Havana, Cuba The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























3940 So. Union Ave. ‘ Chicago 9, tll. 5 Nashville, Tenn. 
in Market for Flour and Feed FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
— Producers ef FLOUR BROKER Domestic and Export FLOUR B ROKE RS 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 7Shanley Avenue NEWARK,N.J. ° 25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
bi of FEEDS of all kinds HUBERT J. HORAN PEEK BRO S. S. R. STRISIK CO. 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. roreicn FLOUR bomesnc Flour Brokers Flour Mill Agents 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 31st and Chestnut Streets : c 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — _ FEEDSTUFFS 








Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Cable Address: ‘“DorrzacH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,’” Glasgow 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Dirptoma,"’ Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address; “Ooventry,” London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY : 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


} 


| 
| 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers ~ 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


GLASGOW 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


LONDON, BE. C. 3 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Oable Address: * 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCE, 
SPICES, COFFEE, SHELLAC, 
Botolph House 

10 Hastcheap 


| 
| 
| 
| 


LONDON, E. C. 3 | 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PuiiiP,”” Dundee 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address. ““Grains,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





JAS & VAN 


WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address: 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


Cable Address: 


“Bejenes,’’ Rotterdam; 


“Avanti,” Antwerp 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,’’ Oslo 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
olg Importers of: 


Flours - Offals - Starch 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skipperst. 7, 
Cable Address: 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 





COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, ae ou» OO 5 aaa 


OTS Bt Mee 
5 it. Mary Ax Lon E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street . PVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEITH 

81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 H Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


GLASGOW 


| Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
—s Correspondence With Shippers of 
LOUR, CERBALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 


AMSTERDAM, Z. 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


“Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


94 Meent 
Cable Address: 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘“Asbjornsta”’ 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 








ett 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





LIVERPOOL LEITH Cable Address: “ Tos” ; 
DUBLIN BELFAST Codes: Winesr’s iits ineee a agen) Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” Cable Address: “Flourimport” 
| . 
Bi aad Sell | CRAWFORD & LAW ae ‘ 
“Yiconss” | FLOUR IMPORTERS EF EK K D S' I ' i EF F S The Feedman’s 
Ww ANT AD S | 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 weekly 
| and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers : : : 
nee | LONDON. E. C.3 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
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Ingredients Alone Are Not Enough 


®@ Even the most skillful cook might have trouble turning out mouth-watering sour cream 
cakes with only the list of ingredients to work from. Directions, too, are needed—or the 
advice of someone who's experienced in the mixing technique involved. 
In flour treatment, too, the miller’s job is made easier—his results more uniform 
and economical—when his bleaching, maturing and enriching ingredients are backed 
by specialists versed in all phases of the art. 
That’s one reason progressive mills everywhere have found that it pays to 
call on N-A’s Flour Service Division—a team of time-proved products—Agene, 
Novadelox, N-Richment-A, Beta Chlora Control Equipment 
and N-A Feeders—and N-A’s experienced flour treatment 
experts who always are glad to work with you or your 


own consultants on any flour processing problem. —— 
for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL AGENE 


” i 


Gal 

















Who put the food chart 


in Mr. Murfin’s window? 


Yesterday, Mr. Murfin’s win- 
dow featured a pyramid of brightly 
labeled cans—Today, his “‘special’’ 
is Good Nutrition ... Why? 


The answer is in the growing 
awareness throughout the country 
of the need for nutrition education. 
And wherever schools are actively 
emphasizing nutrition, parent and 
community cooperation go hand 
in hand with a successful program. 
That’s because the importance of 
good eating habits has to be under- 


! WORKING TOWAR : 
GOOD NUTRITION 


PROJECT of GRADES 1 


stood, not only by pupils in the 
classrooms, but by parents and 
the community as a whole. 


In order to accomplish this, the 
wise administrator and teacher 
call on local resources other than 
their own. Encouraging merchants 
to display classroom nutrition pro- 
jects, for instance, is just one way 
of stimulating community interest 
in nutrition training. There are 
others... 

e Inviting community leaders to 
observe classwork when chil- 
dren are studying some inter- 
esting phase of nutrition. 

e Preparing for the local paper 
articles designed to acquaint 


people with the school program 
and also with general informa- 
tion about nutrition. 


The more the school can gain 
the confidence of the entire com- 
munity through methods like 
these, the better the chances of 
success for the school’s over-all 
nutrition program. 


If you would like ideas, plans 
and materials for a nutrition pro- 
gram, prepared by educators and 
health workers, please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Mi. Mi 
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Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1947, GENERAL MILLS, INC, 





EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a doy. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT . . e or row 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a doy. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 

each week. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . yse for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


in educational, 


One of a series of ads appearing 


Wil-telfae] Metats| health 





magazines which reports on the 
General Mills nutrition program and 
helps to establish grain Product food 

in their proper Place in the diet : 











